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OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS; 

REORGANIZATION  TASK  FORCE 

Notic«  of  Period  For  Public  CominonI  on  Report 
and  Rocommendetions 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Reor¬ 
ganization  Task  Force,  established  at 
the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  and  operating  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  Act,  Pub.  L.  No.  92- 
643,  5  U.S.C.  App.  I,  conflicted  its 
report  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Under 
Secretary  March  31,  1978. 

The  membership  of  the  Task  Force 
and  their  method  of  operating— in¬ 
cluding  open  meetings  in  Washington 
and  public  hearings  in  other  cities— 
are  described  in  the  introductory 
chapter  of  the  report. 

The  whole  report  is  printed  here. 
There  is  to  be  a  public  comment 
period  of  60  days  from  the  date  of  this 
publication,  giving  all  interested  per¬ 
sons  an  opportunity  to  make  their 
views  knowTi  to  the  Secretary,  the 
Under  Secretary,  and  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs. 

Comments  should  be  addressed  to: 
Assistant  Secretary— Policy,  Budget 
and  Administration:  Attention:  BIA 
Reorganization  Task  Force;  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior,  Washington, 
D.C.  20240. 

Comments  will  be  considered  in  ac¬ 
tions  taken  to  improve  the  operations 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Com¬ 
ments  will  be  available  for  public  in¬ 
spection  after  the  close  of  the  com¬ 
ment  period  at  the  above  address. 

Dated:  April  12,  1978. 

James  A.  Joseph, 
Undersecretary. 

Report  From  the  BIA  Reorcaiiization 
Task  Force 

ESTABLISHED  AT  THE  REQUEST  OF  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  INTERIOR 

March  1978 

Department  or  the  Interior, 
Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  31.  1978. 

Hon.  Cecil  D.  Andrus, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Department  of  Interior  Building. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Andrus:  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  request,  submitted  herewith  is 
the  report  from  the  BIA  Reorganization 
Task  Force.  It  reflects  the  results  of  an  in¬ 
tensive  effort  performed  over  a  four-month 
period  (December  1977  through  March 
1978)  by  an  11-member  Task  Force  orga¬ 
nized  into  five  subcommittees— Education. 
Administration,  Tribal  Resources  Develop¬ 
ment.  Indian  Services,  and  Indian  Trust  Re- 
sponsiblities. 

Report  Arrangement 

We  have  arranged  our  report  into  four 
chapters: 


I.  Executive  Summary. 

II.  Introduction. 

III.  Background. 

IV.  Recommendations  and  Supportive 
Logic;  Action  Plan. 

The  appendices '  include  a  statement  from 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs  to 
the  Task  Force,  and  summaries  of  com¬ 
ments  from  the  public  hearings  held  by  the 
Task  Force. 

Implementation 

We  strongly  suggest  that  this  effort  not 
be  treated  as  “Just  another  study",  but  that 
it  receive  a  major  departmental  commit¬ 
ment  toward  carrying  it  forward  into  imple¬ 
mentation.  More  specifically,  we  propo.se 
that  an  implementation  team  of  three  to 
five  people  be  established  to  serve  as  the 
catalyst  and  monitoring  mechanism,  and 
that  the  BIA  Reorganization  Implementa¬ 
tion  Team  have  a  direct  reporting  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  Secretary  so  that  all  of  the  De¬ 
partment's  re.sources  can  be  brought  to  bear 
for  as  long  as  needed  to  implement  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  made. 

We  collectively  thank  .the  Department  for 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  this  Impor¬ 
tant  effort,  and  wish  to  thank  the  Depart¬ 
ment  and  BIA  officials  who  assisted  in  the 
effort,  for  the  considerable  assistance  and 
cooperation  they  provided  the  Task  Force. 
Sincerely, 

Earl  Old  Person, 
Chairperson. 
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I.  Executive  Summary  of  Findings 
AND  Recommendations 

The  mission  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  is  generally  viewed  at  present 
as  three-fold: 

(1)  To  fulfill  and  execute  the  Feder¬ 
al  Goverrunent’s  trust  obligation  to 
American  Indian  Tribes  and  Alaska 
Native  groups,  and, 

(2)  To  recognize  and  preserve  the  in¬ 
herent  rights  of  Indian  tribal  and 
Alaska  Native  self-government;  to 
strengthen  the  capacities  of  these  gov¬ 
ernments  to  govern,  and  to  provide  re¬ 
sources  for  tribal  and  Alaska  Native 
government  programs.  Including  deliv¬ 
ery  of  services  in  fulfillment  of  the 
special  obligation  of  the  United  States 
to  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives;  (3)  To 
serve  as  an  advocate  for  the  sovereign¬ 
ty  and  rights  of  American  Indian 
lYibes  and  Alaska  Native  groups  in 
dealing  with  other  governmental  enti¬ 
ties  and  the  private  sector. 

In  the  course  of  the  Reorganization 
Task  Force’s  hearings  and  delibera¬ 
tions.  several  realities  arose  repeated¬ 
ly.  Those  realities  had  clear  Implica¬ 
tions  for  organization  and  structure, 
although  they  were  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  form  a  background  or  substruc¬ 
ture  for  specific  organizational  issues. 
At  the  outset,  then,  it  is  important  to 
identify  these  realities  and  make  a  few 
comments  respecting  them.  Specific 
recommendations  follow  regarding 
management,  organizational  and 
structural  change  within  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs.  Some  of  these  rec- 
ormnendations  may  appear  "old  hat" 
or  simple  minded— obvious  to  those  fa¬ 
miliar  with  previous  BIA  studies  or 
with  current  management  and  organi¬ 
zational  practice.  But  the  jnost  signifi¬ 
cant  change  resulting  from  the  work 
of  this  Task  Force  will  be  the  actual 
implementation  for  the  first  time  of 
recommendations  made  repeatedly  in 
the  past.  In  short,  this  Task  Force  has 
observed  that  the  problem  is  not  so 
much  reorganization  as  organization. 

The  trust  responsibility  of  the 
United  States  for  Indian  tribes  is  the 
primary  reality  upon  which  rest  virtu¬ 
ally  all  relationships  between  Indians 
and  the  Federal  Government.  By  and 
large,  the  trust  responsibility  has  been 
affirmed  by  all  three  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Yet  there  is  no 
clear  agreeruent  as  to  what  precisely  is 
contained  within  its  provisions.  In  pe¬ 
riods  of  stress,  there  are  those  in  gov¬ 
ernment  who  deny  that  any  such  re¬ 
sponsibility  ought  to  exist  at  all  today. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  future 
is  far  from  clear.  Uncertainty,  anxiety, 
and  distrust  thus  pervade  the  Indian 
communities  of  the  United  States  and 
the  agencies  formed  to  serve  their 
needs.  The  impact  of  these  feelings  on 
the  management  and  the  functioning 
of  the  Bureau  of  INdian  Affairs— 
which  employs  large  numbers  of  Indi¬ 
ans  and  finds  itself  playing  the  dual 
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role  of  advocate  for  Indians  and  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  governmental  policies, 
dollars,  and  legislation— is  often  severe 
and  injurious. 

The  Task  Force,  therefore,  strongly 
advises  the  development  of  a  definitive 
commitment  to  trust  responsibility 
that  may  be  used  as  a  basic  foundation 
for  U.S.  relationships  with  Indian 
tribes  and  Alaska  Natives.  This  should 
be  a  continuing  cooperative  effort  be¬ 
tween  the  Secretary  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  Indian  tribes  and  Alaska  Na¬ 
tives. 

Self-determination  has  been  formu¬ 
lated  both  as  policy  of  the  United 
Slates  for  Indian  tribes  and  as  a  body 
of  legislation  under  Pub.  L.  93-638. 
There  are  still  many  questions  being 
asked  in  and  outside  of  the  Indian 
communities  as  to  its  real  meaning 
and  intent.  Some  suggest  that  it  is 
merely  another  form  of  termination, 
in  which  services  once  performed  by 
agencies  of  the  government  will  be 
contracted  out,  and  then  funding  will 
be  cut  off.  Thus  the  reality  of  self-de¬ 
termination  is  closely  linked  to  that  of 
trust  responsibility.  Organizationally, 
many  Indians  are  reluctant  to  assume 
responsibilities  under  self-determina¬ 
tion  so  long  as  they  lack  assurance 
that  they  are  not  preparing  them¬ 
selves  for  abandonment  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

A  general  management  crisis  per¬ 
vades  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  To 
an  important  degree,  this  crisis  results 
from  the  issues  cited  above.  But  it  also 
stems  from  a  number  of  other  factors, 
.some  of  them  historical,  others  struc¬ 
tural  and  organizational.  In  the  recom¬ 
mendations  enumerated  below,  the 
Task  Force  has  proposed  some  organi¬ 
zational  and  managerial  tools  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  conditions  that  contribute  to 
the  crisis.  In  the  last  analysis,  howev¬ 
er,  it  is  people,  not  structures  or  sys¬ 
tems.  that  will  make  this  reorganiza¬ 
tion  work  to  the  benefit  of  the  Indian 
people  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  larger 
U.S.  society. 

It  was  neither  possible  nor  necessary 
for  the  Reorganization  Task  Force  to 
undertake  as  sweeping  a  survey  of 
management,  organization  structure 
of  the  BIA  as  that  conducted  by  the 
Management  Study  of  the  American 
Indian  Policy  Review  Commission.  As 
the  above  study  pointed  out,  various 
facets  of  BIA  management  have  been 
repeatedly  subject  to  study  over  the 
past  twenty- five  years.  Some  ingredi¬ 
ents  of  sound  management  remain 
constant;  Trustw'orthy  information 
systems,  sound  accounting  and  budget¬ 
ary  procedure,  personnel  management 
principles,  coherent  and  vigorous  ex¬ 
ecutive  leadership,  adequate  communi¬ 
cations  throughout  the  organization, 
clear  policies  and  procedures,  account¬ 
ability  and  personal  integrity  are  all 
necessary  for  effective  organizational 
operation.  They  are  contained  in  the 


recommendations  of  this  report  as 
well  as  in  its  predecessors. 

As  the  AIPRC  Management  Study 
reported,  and  as  the  Reorganization 
Task  Force  confirmed,  many  of  these 
ingredients  are  either  faulty  in  prac¬ 
tice  or  simply  absent.  Members  of  the 
Task  Force  agree  with  the  AIPRC 
that  the  following  management  ele¬ 
ments  need  Increased  attention; 

Improvement  in  management  ability 
on  all  levels: 

Responsible  and  accountable  execu¬ 
tive  leadership  on  all  organizational 
levels: 

Development  of  comprehensive, 
timely  information  for  purposes  of 
planning  and  control: 

In-stallatlon  of  improved  communica¬ 
tions  networks  throughout  the  BIA, 
Indian  tribal  governments  and  Alaska 
Native  corporations,  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior  with  relation  to 
Indian  Affairs: 

Utilization  of  long  range  planning 
and  strategic  thinking,  rather  than 
crisis  management: 

Implementation  of  recommendations 
(rather  than  review  and  further 
study). 

The  Task  Force  agrees  with  at  least 
the  spirit  of  the  following  major  man¬ 
agement  reconmiendations  in  the 
AIPRC  Management  Study:  a  formal 
planning  system  as  part  of  the  budget 
proce.ss;  effective  operations  without 
impeding  progress  toward  the  fullest 
employment  of  Indians  in  the  Bureau; 
an  aggressive  recruiting  program  to 
secure  both  qualified  and  trainable  In¬ 
dians  and  Alaska  Natives,  with  a  con¬ 
tinuously  maintained  skills  bank  list¬ 
ing  qualified  Indians  and  Alaska  Na¬ 
tives,  and  a  revision  of  current  cla.ssifi- 
cation  and  qualification  functions;  a 
consistent,  formal  management  train¬ 
ing  program  instituted  for  all  levels  of 
the  Bureau:  and  types  of  management 
by  objectives  procedures  revised  to  get 
goals  flowing  toward  the  Central 
Office  from  tribes,  agency  and  area 
office  levels,  with  effective  implemen¬ 
tation  guidelines  flowing  outward 
from  management  in  a  timely  manner. 

In  approaching  its  a.ssignment,  the 
Task  Force  concentrated  its  attention 
on  three  major  groups  of  issues: 

(1)  The  structure  and  functions  of 
BIA  top  management,  line  and  staff. 

(2)  The  structure,  role,  and  func¬ 
tions  of  BIA  field  operations,  with  par¬ 
ticular  focus  on  Area  and  agency 
levels. 

(3)  The  structure,  role  and  function 
of  several  program  areas;  Trust  Re¬ 
sponsibility,  Resource  Development, 
Economic  Development  and  Services, 
and  Education. 

A  recommendation  was  made  with 
respect  to  consultation— its  extent  and 
its  limitations.  Other  recommenda¬ 
tions  were  made  with  regard  to 
morale,  selection  qualifications,  per- 
sonnei  management— overall  better 


process,  with  focal  points  throughout 
for  accountability  and  responsibility. 
It  should  be  noted  that  a  single  recom¬ 
mendation  may  include  several  addi¬ 
tional  specific  steps  or  activities  within 
its  full  discussion  in  the  body  of  the 
report. 

The  conclusion  of  the  report  con¬ 
tains  a  recommended  brief  action  plan 
for  implementation. 

Following  is  a  summary  list  of  the 
Task  Force’s  36  recommendations: 

The  Assistant  Secretary  should  have 
three  principal  Deputies— for  policy, 
planning  and  evaluation,  for  oper¬ 
ations  (Commissioner)  and  for  budget 
and  finance  (Comptroller)  to  insure  a 
reasonable  span  of  management  con¬ 
trol,  and  due  attention  paid  to  long 
range  planning,  day-to-day  operations 
and  the  budget  cycle. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  should  have 
a  relatively  small  Immediate  staff,  re¬ 
porting  through  an  Executive  Assis¬ 
tant,  to  perform  the  usual  staff  sup¬ 
port  functions— Congressional  rela¬ 
tions,  public  information  and  the  like. 
Two  new  staff  positions  are  added— a 
legal  specialist  to  deal  with  the  numer¬ 
ous  items  which  have  legal  overtones 
(not  intended  to  usurp  functions  of 
the  Solicitor’s  office  on  the  Trust  Re¬ 
sponsibilities);  and  an  Executive  Man¬ 
agement  Development  position  to 
oversee  upgrading  of  management 
talent  within  the  system,  and  to  per¬ 
form  executive  search  functions  for 
top  level  positions. 

In  addition  to  consultation  proce¬ 
dures  recommended  below,  the  Assis¬ 
tant  Secretary  should  establish  a  regu¬ 
lar,  informal  process  through  which 
he  can  hear  the  views  of  field  employ¬ 
ees  and  constituents  as  to  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  BIA  performance  in  any 
area.  (Recommendations  1-2-3.) 

Three  essential  functions  should  be 
focused  directly  under  the  Deputy  As¬ 
sistant  Secretaries  as  an  indication  of 
their  overriding  importance  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  intent  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions:  the  program  and  policy  imple¬ 
mentation  of  Pub.  L.  93-638,  and  the 
Management,  Research  and  Evalua¬ 
tion  unit,  both  to  report  to  the  Deputy 
for  Policy,  Planning  and  Evaluation: 
and  the  administration  of  existing 
training  programs  and  special  facilities 
to  be  consolidated  under  the  Deputy 
for  Operations  (Commissioner).  (Rec¬ 
ommendations  4-5-6.) 

The  Area  Office  organization  struc¬ 
ture  should  reflect  the  functional 
make-up  of  the  Central  Office  under 
the  Assistant  Secretary.  Area  Direc¬ 
tors  responsibilities  should  be  agreed 
to  on  a  contractual  basis,  between  the 
Director  and  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
so  as  to  reflect  the  unique  aspects  of 
the  particular  area.  Clear  performance 
measures  should  be  agreed  upon  sub¬ 
ject  to  regular  review. 

In  turn  the  Area  offices  should  re¬ 
flect  two  major  responsibilities  for 
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agencies  as  a  general  rule:  to  furnish 
administrative  support,  and  to  meet 
needs  which  agencies  and/or  tribal 
goverrunent  cannot  meet. 

With  regard  to  location  of  field  in¬ 
stallations.  the  Task  Force  had  insuffi¬ 
cient  time  for  appropriate  analysis. 
Therefore,  the  recommendation  Is 
that  there  be  a  review  of  area  offices 
on  a  case-by-case  basis,  to  consider  the 
need  to  retain  or  combine  offices.  Two 
deserving  particular  consideration,  as 
expressed  to  the  Task  Force,  are  a 
move  of  the  Juneau  Area  Office  to  An¬ 
chorage;  and  a  consolidation  in  Okla¬ 
homa  City  of  the  Muskogee  and  Ana- 
darko  Area  Offices.  (Recommenda¬ 
tions  7-8-9-10.) 

Several  recommendations  deal  with 
ways  to  provide  maximum  career  de¬ 
velopment  and  job  location  options  ior 
executives  and  employees  at  all  levels 
by  assuring  that  they  qualify  not  only 
for  higher  positions  in  several  pro¬ 
gram  areas  of  the  BIA,  but  elsewhere 
in  government  as  well.  The  flexibility 
of  having  Area  Directors  “Schedule  C 
to  insure  timely  response  to,  and  sup¬ 
port  of,  administrative  policy  is  recom¬ 
mended.  It  is  urged,  further,  that  the 
Secretary  state  his  support  of  the 
principles  \inderlying  these  recommen¬ 
dations.  (Rec^ororaendations  11-H.) 

Recommendations  regarding  the 
budget  system  indicate  there  should 
be  more  consistent  tribal  input 
throughout  all  stages  of  the  process, 
the  process  should  be  more  directly 
based  on  needs,  and  that  means 
should  be  found  to  stabilize  sources  of 
funding  to  some  degree.  The  same 
principles  should  be  applied  to  fund¬ 
ing  for  programs  and  services  under 
contract  to  single  tribes  or  multi-tribal 
agencies.  (Recommendations  15-16.) 

Several  recommendations  relate  to 
establishment  of  sound  management 
systems.  Clear  organization  and  pro¬ 
grammatic  objectives  should  be  estab¬ 
lished.  and  used  as  a  basis  for  program 
management  and  evaluation.  All  of¬ 
fices  in  the  Bureau  should  be  subject 
to  periodic  management  audit,  to  de¬ 
termine  wealcness  in  overall  guidance 
and  allocation  of  resources,  as  well  as 
management  capabilities.  The  man¬ 
agement  information  system  should  be 
upgraded.  A  data  bank  for  acce.ss  to 
Indian  and  Alaska  Native  people  with 
skills  in  critical  disciplines  is  recom¬ 
mended.  Personnel  standards  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  should  be 
upheld  throughout  the  Bureau.  The 
BIA  Policy /Procedures  Research 
should  be  upgraded  to  provide  the 
useful  guidance  intended.  (Recommen¬ 
dations  17-22.) 

The  times  and  the  realities  of  today, 
with  the  potential  for  more  complex 
demands/opportunities  for  use  or  de¬ 
velopment  of  Indian  resources-  land, 
water,  minerals,  etc.— make  it  appar¬ 
ent  to  the  Task  Force  that  the  Office 
of  Trust  Responsibilities  should  be 


strengthened  in  Washington  and  in 
the  field,  and  charged  with  being  an 
activist  trust  rights  unit  with  sound 
technical  backing.  Its  advocacy  mis¬ 
sion  and  its  activist  functions  should 
be  clearly  stated,  understood,  and  sup¬ 
ported  throughout  the  Bureau  and 
the  Department, 

The  Rights  Protection  Office  should 
be  elevated  to  equivalent  status  with 
other  units  within  Trust  Responsibil- 
itie.s,  and  it  should  be  adequately 
staffed.  Regional  trust  protection 
units  should  be  established  in  regions/ 
areas,  with  strong,  versatile  st-T^ffs  re¬ 
porting  through  Area  Directors  for  ad¬ 
ministrative  purposes,  but  reporting 
direct  to  the  central  office  of  Trust 
Responsibilities  on  programmatic  and 
technical  ser\ice  matters.  Such  staffs 
should  be  available  for  advice  and  ser¬ 
vice  to  agencies,  tribes,  and  Alaska 
Native  corporations.  Further,  each 
agency  should  have  its  own  trust  advo¬ 
cate.  Ad  Hoc  Project  Teams  should  be 
formed  to  develop  specific  cases  which 
embody  new  policies  or  call  for  major 
decLsions. 

Legal  staffs  trained  and  experien''ed 
in  the  range  of  trust  i.ssue.s  should  be 
established  in  the  field,  reporting  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  A.ssociate  Solicitor  for 
Indian  Affairs.  Legal  services  on  edu¬ 
cational  matters  should  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  school  boards,  administrators, 
and  tribal  governments  to  assure, 
among  other  thing,s:  duly  constituted 
legal  entities  locally  in  control  of 
schols,  students  rights  protection,  and 
fair  and  binding  appeals  procedures. 
The  Department  Solicitor’s  Office 
should  be  formally  entitled  to  file  sep¬ 
arate  briefs  in  cases  of  conflict  of  in¬ 
terest. 

At  the  Department  level,  an  Indian 
'Trust  Council  should  be  established. 
Including  the  Secretary,  as  Chairman, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Indiaui  Af¬ 
fairs  and  the  Solicitor.  The  group 
would  articulate  policy,  devise  strategy 
for  pursuit  of  priority  trust  goals,  and 
assure  that  expertise  from  elsewhere 
in  the  Department  is  brought  to  bear 
on  problems  as  needed. 

The  Task  Force  further  recommends 
that  the  President  establish  a  cabinet 
level  Federal  Indian  Trust  Committee, 
headed  by  the  Vice  President,  and  in¬ 
cluding  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Attorney  General.  The  group 
w'ould  focus  on  issues  of  national  in¬ 
terest,  deserving  the  attention  of  the 
President. 

An  Office  of  Resources  Development 
should  be  established  under  Trust  Re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  provide  competent,  .so¬ 
phisticated  assistance  to  tribes  in  tech¬ 
nologies  and  economic  analysis  for 
management,  conservation  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  their  natural  resources. 
(Recommendations  23-24.) 

An  Office  of  Business  and  Economic 
Development  should  be  established, 
reporting  to  the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec¬ 


retary  for  Operations  (Commi.ssioncr). 
to  provide  all  Indian  tribes  and  Alaska 
Native  corporations  with  sophisticated 
assistance  in  economics,  marketing, 
and  finance;  and  an  advocacy  service 
in  packaging  Federal  and  private 
funds  and  technical  assistance.  Tribal 
and  Native  corporation  planning  for 
such  activities  should  be  systematical¬ 
ly  linked  with  other  Bureau  programs 
providing  community  infrastructure 
needs. 

The  present  Office  of  Indian  Ser¬ 
vices  should  be  carefully  reviewed  and 
realigned  or  reinforced  as  necessary  to 
support  a  clearly-defined,  comprehen¬ 
sive  Community  Services  approach  to 
reservation  and  community  needs. 
Needs  should  be  established  by  tribes 
and  Al.aska  Natives,  and  the  services 
delivery  planning  based  on  these  needs 
should  be  systematically  linked  with 
other  planning,  such  as  for  education 
and  training,  bu.sines:s  and  economic 
development,  natural  resources  devel¬ 
opment.  if  any;  and  community  jobs/ 
skills  availability.  (Recommendations 
25-26.) 

A  statement  of  the  philosophy  of 
education  for  Indian  and  Alaska  Na¬ 
tives  should  be  formulated,  and  a  set 
of  goals  and  priorities  developed  by 
each  tribe  or  community  consistent 
w'ith  that  philosophj.  Maximum  par¬ 
ticipation  of  Indian  and  Alaska  Native 
parents,  governments,  and  Indian  edu¬ 
cation  specialists  should  be  systemati¬ 
cally  sought  at  all  levels  of  decision¬ 
making— the  community,  the  region, 
and  Washington.  Changes  should  be 
made  in  locations  of  key  BIA  educa¬ 
tion-related  organizational  units,  to 
assure  a  focused  central  direction  for 
all  education  programming,  and  the 
most  efficient  distriution  of  technical 
assistance  resources.  Indian  education 
should  remain  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  rather  than  any  other  Federal 
agency. 

Plans  for  all  education  related  activi¬ 
ties  should  include  statements  or  steps 
wheih  recognize  or  reinforce  Indian 
and  Alaska  Native  cultural  heritage  as 
a  basis  for  identity,  self-esteem  and 
strength— as  tribes,  as  communities 
and  as  individuals.  Steps  should  be 
taken  to  upgrade  the  caliber  of  educa¬ 
tion  offered  in  tribal  and  BIA  schools 
and  in  other  schools  which  serve 
Indian  and  Alaska  Native  people.  Com¬ 
munity  and  tribal  education  needs  as¬ 
sessments,  adequately  funded,  should 
be  started  immediately  with  full  local 
Indian  and  Alaska  Native  participa¬ 
tion.  Comprehensive  school  funding 
packages  should  result,  accompanied 
by  some  process  for  commitment  to  a 
relatively  stable  level  of  funding  for 
stated  periods.  (Recommendations  27- 
35.) 

President  Carter  has  said  that  deci¬ 
sions  affecting  Indians  w'ould  be  made 
in  “Tribal  Council  Chambers”.  The 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs 
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should  clearly  define  the  consultation 
process— what  it  is  and  what  it  is  not: 
establish  guidelines  both  for  identify¬ 
ing  appropriate  persons  and  groups  to 
be  consulted,  and  for  determining 
when  consultation  is  appropriate.  Ob¬ 
ligations  of  Federal  law  and  regula¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  the  Federal  trust  rela¬ 
tionship,  make  Federal  agencies— in¬ 
cluding  th.e  Department  of  the  Interi¬ 
or  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs— 
legally  responsible  for  final  decisions, 
so  consultation  cannot  be  broadly  in¬ 
terpreted  to  mean  that  decisions  by 
Federal  trustees  can  be  vetoed  by 
tribes  or  groups.  The  consultation  pro¬ 
cess  must  be  a  timely  and  meaningful 
one,  not  a  random  collection  of  infor¬ 
mation  made  at  some  point  before  the 
decision  is  made.  The  process  must  in¬ 
clude  lead  time  for  affected  peole  to 
understand  the  issues,  formulate  an 
opinion,  and  transmit  that  opinion  to 
the  decision-maker.  The  process 
should  also  include  feedback  to  par¬ 
ticipants  as  to  decisions  made.  (Rec¬ 
ommendation  36.) 

The  Action  Plan  calks  for  the  Report 
to  receive  wide  public  review  and  com¬ 
ment.  The  Secretary,  the  Under  Secre¬ 
tary,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Indian  Affairs  will  review  both  the 
Report  and  the  comments  received, 
and  set  or  continue  in  motion  the 
means  of  implementing  the  agreed- 
upon  recommendations  or  principles. 
The  Task  Force  is  convinced  that  high 
Departmental  priority  will  be  assigned 
to  necessary  changes.  The  changes 
proposed  in  the  report  have  been  re¬ 
viewed  to  date  by  significant  numbers 
of  Indians  and  Alaska  Native  individ¬ 
uals  and  groups.  The  Task  Force  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  preponderance  of  Indian 
and  Alaska  Native  opinion  has  been 
reflected  in  the  Report. 

II.  Introduction— The  Task  Force 

This  is  the  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  Reorganization  Task 
Force.  The  Task  Force  was  organized 
at  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  Cecil  D.  Andrus,  and  the 
Task  Force  effort  was  conducted  over 
a  four  month  period  (December  1977 
through  March  1978). 

This  introductory  chapter  addresses 
the  followuig  series  of  subjects: 

Reasons  for  establishing  the  BIA 
Reorganization  Task  Force. 

Objectives  and  scope  of  the  Task 
Force’s  work. 

Task  Force  structure  and  member¬ 
ship. 

Study  approach. 

Arrangement  of  the  Report. 

REASONS  FOR  ESTABLISHING  THE  BIA 
REORGANIZATION  TASK  FORCE 

The  BIA  Reorganization  Task  Force 
was  formed  to  assist  the  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  (Joseph),  and  the  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  for  Indian  Affairs  (Gerard),  in 
meeting  the  commitments  they  made 


to  Congress  during  their  confirmation 
hearings,  that  they  would  focus  their 
attention  on  improving  the  organiza¬ 
tion  effectiveness  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs, 

Many  policy  recommendations  were 
already  clear  as  the  Task  Force  began 
its  work— from  the  recent  report  of 
the  American  Indian  Policy  Review 
Commission  (AIPRC)  and  from  other 
sources,  historic  and  in-house.  With  its 
necessary  coastraints  of  time  and  re¬ 
sources,  the  Task  Force  chose  to  focus 
on  urgent  needs,  especially  those  with 
Bureau-wide  implications.  Its  conclu¬ 
sions  with  regard  to  priority,  its  policy 
recommendations,  and  its  suggested 
next  steps  are  intended  to  be  respon¬ 
sive  to  the  organization’s  most  imme¬ 
diate  needs,  to  aid  top  management  of 
the  Bureau  and  of  the  Department— 
and  thus  to  serve  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  people. 

OBJECTIVES  AND  SCOFF  OF  THE  TASK 
FORCE’S  STUDY  WORK 

The  following  are  (1)  mission,  (2) 
goal,  and  (3)  objective  statements 
adopted  by  the  Task  Force  in  January 
1978. 

1.  Mission  statement  "The  mission 
of  the  BIA  Reorganization  Task  Force 
is  to  propose,  formulate  and  submit 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  for 
restructuring  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af¬ 
fairs  into  an  organization  which: 

Is  a  more  effective  advocate  of 
Indian  interests. 

Anticipates  the  needs  of  native 
Americans  and  Tribes  wliile  ensuring 
that  the  Federal  Government’s  trust 
responsiblities  are  carried  out  effi¬ 
ciently,  and 

Provides  services  more  efficiently  to 
native  Americans  and  strengthens 
Tribal  Governments.” 

2.  Statement  of  Goals.  "The  goals  of 
the  BIA  Reorganization  Task  Force 
are  to  identify,  analyze  and  compre¬ 
hend  the  key  responsiblities  and  major 
operating  concerns  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  as  they  are  discharged 
and  manifested  within  the  current  or¬ 
ganizational  structure  and  manage¬ 
ment  system— all  in  relation  to  Tribal 
needs,  laws,  regulations,  and  other 
government  organizations/responsibil¬ 
ities.” 

3.  Statement  of  objectives.  "The  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  BIA  Reorganization 
Task  Force  are  to  develop  and  submit 
specific  recommendations  regarding 
the  management  structure,  principles 
and  procedures  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  which  will  improve  the 
Bureau’s  performance  .  .  . 

The  essential  ingredient  of  these  rec¬ 
ommendations  will  consist  of  an  orga¬ 
nizational  structure,  and  associated 
delegations  of  authority,  which  out¬ 
lines: 

The  jurisdictions  and  clear  lines  of 
accountability  of  each  level  of  man¬ 
agement  and  operating  office,  both 


within  BIA  and  in  relation  to  other 
government  organizations. 

An  objective-setting  and  policymak¬ 
ing  mechanism, 

A  program  planning  and  evaluation 
system  based  on  standards  of  account¬ 
ability  for  program  achievement. 

A  problem  identification  and  deci¬ 
sion-making  procedure  producing 
timely  results. 

Budget,  manpower  allocation,  per¬ 
sonnel  management,  and  w'ork  method 
processes  which  operate  as  an  inte¬ 
grated  system  with  assigned  responsi¬ 
bilities. 

A  management  information  system 
which  serves  the  current  needs  of  op¬ 
erating  and  administrative  officials. 

An  internal  communications  system 
which  fosters  adequate  information  at 
all  levels  for  effective  program  oper¬ 
ations.” 

STRUCTURE  AND  MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE 
TASK  FORCE 

Exhibit  II-l  shows  the  structure  of 
the  Task  Force,  which  was  organized 
into  five  principal  subcommittees: 
Education,  Administration,  Tribal  Re¬ 
sources  Development,  Indian  Services, 
and  Indian  Trust  Responsibilities. 

The  membership  consisted  of  eleven 
people  as  follows:  six  public  members, 
two  BIA  members,  one  NTCA  member, 
and  one  NCAI  member. 

Mr.  Earl  Old  Person,  Chairman,  Represen¬ 
tative  of  the  National  Tribal  Chainnen’s 
Association,  Chairman,  Blackfeet  Tribal 
Council.  Browning,  Mont.  59417. 

Mr.  William  Hinsley,  Vice  Chairman,  Execu¬ 
tive  Vice  President.  NANA  Regional  Cor¬ 
poration.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  49,  Kotzebue, 
Alaska  99752. 

Mr.  Ray  Goetting,  Repre.sentative  of  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians, 
P  O.  Box  356,  Laguna.  N.M.  87038. 

Mr.  Robert  D.  Hampton,  Vice  President, 
ATE  Management  and  Service  Company, 

lnc. ,  1911  North  Port  Myer  Drive,  No.  705, 
Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

Mr.  Ted  Marston,  Vice  President,  Cummins 
Engine  Co.,  1000  Fifth  Street,  Columbus, 

lnd.  47201. 

Ms.  Lorraine  Misia.szak.  Acting  Director.  Ad¬ 
vocates  for  Indian  Education.  905  East 
Third  Street.  Spokane,  Wash.  99202. 

Mr.  Jim  San.saver,  Resources  Development, 
Billings  Area  Office  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  316  North  26th  Street, 
Billings,  Mont.  59101. 

Dr.  Thomas  E.  Sawyer,  President,  Sage  In¬ 
stitute,  Suite  209,  242  North  University 
Avenue,  Provo.  Utah  84601. 

Mr.  Ronald  Toya,  Reservation  Program 
Office,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  South- 
•  em  Pueblo  Agency,  Albuquerque,  N.M. 
87103. 

The  Honorable  Stewart  Udall,  Of  Counsel, 
Duncan,  Brown,  Weinberg  and  Palmer, 
1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
1200,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

Mr.  David  Ushio,  Special  Assistant.  Policy, 
Budget  and  Administration,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.C.  20240. 

Staff 

Staff  Director— Mandy  Balch. 
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Staff  Assistant— Caren  Burke. 

Editorial  Consultant— Alan  Green. 

Project  Manager  for  the  Assistant  Secretary 

for  Indian  Affairs— Paul  Lorentzen. 
Technical  Advisor  for  Report— Cecil  Hoff¬ 
mann. 

STUDY  APPROACH 

The  study  approach  used  involved 
four  principal  steps:  Initial  meetings 
and  presentations,  public  hearings  in 
the  field,  analysis  and  report  writing, 
presentations. 

1.  Initial  meetings  and  presenta¬ 
tions.  The  first  step  was  a  series  of 
meetings  of  the  Task  Force  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  working  structure,  begin  to 
define  major  study  issues  or  questions, 
and  review  previous  related  studies 
and  materials.  This  included  meetings 
of  the  Task  Force  in  Washington,  D.C. 
on  December  21,  1977,  January  4,  1978 
and  January  18-19, 1978, 

Four  additional  Task  Force  meetings 
were  held  in  Washington,  D.C.— Feb¬ 
ruary  15,  1978,  March  1-2,  1978,  March 
15-16,  1978,  and  March  27-30,  1978. 

During  the  total  time  of  this  Task 
Force’s  life,  remarks  and  presentations 
were  made  to  the  Task  Force,  includ¬ 
ing  the  following: 

BIA  Central  Office  Program  Direc¬ 
tors. 

15-member  BIA  Superintendents 
Committee. 

Six  BIA  Area  Directors. 

Representatives  of  a  National  Indian 
organization  (NTCA). 

Representatives  •  of  a  Federal  em¬ 
ployee  union  (NPm). 

Assistant  Secretary— Indian  Affairs. 

Under-Secretary— Department  of 

the  Interior. 

Deputy  Assist  .ant  Secretary— Indian 
Affairs  (Program  Operations). 

2.  Public  hearings  in  the  field.  A 
series  of  five  public  field  conferences 
were  held  in:  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  January 
30.  1978;  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Febru¬ 
ary  1,  1978;  Denver,  Colo.,  February  1, 
1978;  Portland.  Oreg.,  February  2, 
1978;  and  Duluth,  Minn.,  February  8, 
1978. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  hear¬ 
ings  was  to  obtain  as  much  grass  roots 
input  as  possible  (within  the  time  and 
resource  limitations  of  the  Ta.sk 
Force).  A  summary  of  statements 
made  by  people  attending  the  hear¬ 
ings  is  included  as  an  appendix  to  this 
report. 

3.  Analysis  and  report  writing.  Step 
three  was  a  period  of  analysis  and 
report  writing,  during  which  time  a 
considerable  amount  of  material  was 
reviewed  and  analyzed.  Examples  in¬ 
clude: 

American  Indian  Policy  Review 
Commission  Report. 

AIPRC  Management  Study. 

BIA’s  Action  Plan  for  Management 
Improvement. 

Statements  for  handout  prepared  by 
BIA  Central  Office  staffs,  area  direc¬ 
tors  and  superintendents. 


Eleven  GAO  Audit  Reports  on  BIA. 

Letter  and  press  release  from  Chair¬ 
man  of  Senate’s  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

Numerous  written  letters  and  state¬ 
ments  of  individuals  and  groups. 

Formal  written  presentations  from 
BIA  management. 

A  staff  paper  on  organizational  op¬ 
tions  and  management  systems  from 
Policy,  Budget  and  Administration 
Office  of  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Individual  interviews  were  conduct¬ 
ed  by  members  of  the  Task  Force. 

4.  Presentations.  The  final  step  was 
the  presentation  of  the  study  report  to 
BIA  and  Department  of  the  Interior 
top  management. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  THIS  REPORT 

Following  the  Executive  Summary 
and  this  introductory  chapter  on  the 
Task  Force,  the  report  contains  two 
additional  chapters,  as  follows: 

III.  Background— The  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

IV.  Recommendations  and  Support¬ 
ive  Logic;  and  Action  Plan. 

The  appendices  consist  of; 

A.  Statement  from  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs  to  the 
Task  Force. 

B.  Summaries  of  Comments  From 
Public  Hearings  Held  by  the  Task 
Force  During  the  Course  of  the  Study. 

C.  List  of  Reports  and  Comments 
Received  by  the  Task  Force. 

D.  Area  Office  Locations  and  Ad¬ 
dresses. 

III.  Background— The  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs 

This  chapter  presents  background 
information  related  to  the  Task  Force 
effort  on  the  following  subjects: 

Current  organization  and  staffing  of 
the  Bureau. 

Functions  of  the  principal  organiza.- 
tional  entities  within  the  Bureau. 

Location  of  Bureau’s  Area  Offices, 
and  numbers  of  agencies  served. 

Central  Office  functions  perfonned 
at  locations  outside  of  Washington, 
D.C. 

Results  and  Recommendations  of 
the  American  Indian  Policy  Review 
Commission. 

Principle  recommendations  from 
recent  Government  Accounting  Office 
(GAO)  Reports  (included  as  Exhibit 
III-3). 

CURRENT  ORGANIZATION  AND  STAFFING  OF 
THE  BUREAU 

Exhibit  III-2  shov.^s  the  BIA’s  over¬ 
all  organization  structure  (approved  in 
December  1977).  The  structure  has 
the  following  general  characteristics: 

The  Assistant  Secretary— Indian  Af¬ 
fairs  with  two  Deputy  Assistant  Secre¬ 
taries. 

Five  principal  offices  at  the  central 
office  reporting  to  the  Deputy  Assis¬ 


tant  Secretaries— Tribal  Resources  De¬ 
velopment,  Indian  Education  Pro¬ 
grams,  Trust  Responsibilities,  Indian 
Services,  and  Administration. 

Twelve  Area  Directors  across  the 
country  reporting  to  the  two  Deputy- 
Assistant  Secretaries. 

Eighty-three  Agency  Superinten¬ 
dents  reporting  to  the  Area  Directors 
in  their  respective  geographical  areas. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  ORGANIZA¬ 
TIONAL  ENTITIES  WITHIN  THE  BL'REAU 

As  outlined  earlier,  there  are  five 
principal  offices  at  the  Central  Office 
level  which  function  as  staff  rather 
than  line  organizations;  Office  of 
Tribal  Resources  Development,  Office 
of  Indian  Education  Programs,  Office 
of  Trust  Responsibilities,  Office  of 
Indian  Services,  and  Office  of  Admin¬ 
istration. 

Exhibit  I1I-2  outlines  the  key  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Divisions  within  each  of 
the  above  offices. 

Outline  or  Principal  Functions  or  Major 
Units.  Bureau  or  Indian  Affairs— Ce.n- 
TRAL  Office 

office  of  tribal  RESOURCES  DEVELOPMENT 

Organization  and  Functions 

Division  of  Busine.ss  Enterprise  Develop¬ 
ment;  development  of  Indian-owned  and 
operated  busmesses. 

Division  of  Credit  and  Financial  As-sistance: 
IFA  programs,  credit  services,  tribal  lend¬ 
ing  programs. 

Division  of  Job  Placement  and  Training; 
ART,  DE,  and  on-the-job  training  pro¬ 
grams. 

Division  of  Indian  Technical  Assistance;  ad¬ 
ministers  lAP  by  providing  technical  assis¬ 
tance  and  resources  through  lAT  con¬ 
tract. 

Division  of  Transportation:  road  coiLstruc- 
tion  and  road  maintenance  programs. 

OFFICE  OF  INDIAN  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Organization  and  Functions 

Cultural  Studies  Staff;  curriculum  develop¬ 
ment,  bi-lingual  education  research  stud¬ 
ies. 

Indian  Education  Resources  Center:  con¬ 
tinuing  education,  educational  assistance, 
educational  audio-visual  services,  educa¬ 
tion  evaluation  and  research,  school  facili¬ 
ties. 

Management  Support  Staff;  management 
reports,  management  and  administrative 
services,  program  support. 

Planning  and  Program  Developmei't  Staff; 

budget  guidelines,  program  development. 
Division  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation:  grades  K  through  12.  curriculum 
development,  principal  evaluation,  needs 
as.ses.smcnt. 

Division  of  Post -Secondary  Education:  post- 
secondary  education  curriculum  develop¬ 
ment.  program  evaluation,  needs  assess¬ 
ment. 

Post -Secondary  Schools;  administration  of 
post-secondary  schools. 

OFFICE  OF  TRUST  RESPONSIBILITIES 

Organization  and  Functions 

Division  of  Trust  Facilitation;  environmen¬ 
tal  control,  rights  protection,  tribal  rolls. 
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Division  of  Trust  Services;  financial  invest¬ 
ments,  grazing  rights,  land  ase,  appraisal, 
minerals  and  mining. 

OFFICE  OF  INDIAN  SERVICES 

Organization  and  Functions 

Division  of  Tribal  Government  Services; 
tribal  relations,  enforcement,  judicial  ser¬ 
vices. 

Division  of  Tribal  Planning  Services;  plan¬ 
ning  assi.staitce,  youth  and  adult  pro¬ 
grams,  Indian  census,  agricultural  exten¬ 
sion. 

DivLsion  of  Law  Enforcement  Services: 
crime  prevention  and  deterrence,  investi¬ 
gations,  Indian  Police  Academy,  SOS  unit. 

Division  of  Social  Services;  welfare  pay¬ 
ments.  child  welfare,  tribal  work  experi¬ 
ences  prograrri. 

Division  of  Housing  Services,  housing  im¬ 
provement  program,  real  estate  leases, 
residential  counseling  and  training  pro¬ 
gram. 

Division  of  Indian  Self-determination  Ser¬ 
vices;  contract  support,  self  determination 
grants,  training  and  technical  assistance, 
planning. 

OFFICE  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Organization  and  Functions 

Financial  Management.  Division  of  Ac¬ 
counting  Management:  accounting,  fiscal 
operations,  financial  management,  accom¬ 
plishment  reporting,  centralized  payroll, 
automatic  personnel  rwords  systems,  em¬ 
ployee  data  and  compensation. 

I^n.ancial  Management.  Division  of  Program 
Development  and  Implementation;  budget 
formulation,  annual  program  plarLs. 
budget  justifications,  field  planning 
allowance  and  tentative  allocation. 

Personnel  Management,  personnel  manage¬ 
ment  policies,  objectives,  guidelines,  prob¬ 
lems. 

ADP  Planning  Staff;  ADP  policies,  guide¬ 
lines  and  standards,  liaison  with  other  In¬ 
terior  offices  and  other  Federal  agencies. 

Field  Administrative  Office;  support  ser¬ 
vices  to  Central  Office  operations  in  Albu¬ 
querque  and  other  locations. 

Contracting  and  Grants  Adniintslration 
Staff;  contract  and  grant  policies,  proce¬ 
dures  and  practices. 

Management  Services,  Division  of  ADP  Ser 
vices:  ADP  sy.stems  technologies  and 
equipment. 

Management  Services.  DivLsion  of  Facilities 
Engineering:  coristruction  of  new  facili¬ 
ties,  architecture,  engineering,  construc¬ 
tion  management,  contract  services. 

Management  Services,  Division  of  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Personnel  Evaluation;  organ*/,a- 
tlon  evaluation,  organization  analysis,  pa¬ 
perwork  management,  management  sys¬ 
tems  development,  management  pro¬ 
grams.  managerial  operating  methods  and 
procedures. 

Management  Services,  Division  of  Property 
Management:  management  of  real  and 
personal  properly,  space,  and  motor  vehi¬ 
cles;  procurement. 

Management  Services.  Division  of  Safety 
Management:  area  safely  programs;  safety 
and  health  programs. 

Indian  Police  Academy.  Brigham  City, 
Utah. 

Special  Operation  Service  Unit  (SOS); 
Brigham  City,  Utah. 


LOCATION  OF  THE  BUREAU’S  AREA  OFFICES 
AND  THEIR  AREAS  OF  COVERAGE 

The  BIA  maintains  12  area  offices, 
as  follows; 


Number  of 

Location  offices 

under  area ' 

Aberdeen.  S.  Dak .  14 

Albuquerque.  N.  Mex .  9 

Anadarko,  Okla .  10 

Bllllrgs.  Mont .  10 

Juneau,  Alaska .  7 

Minneapolis,  Minn .  7 

Muskogee,  Okia .  14 

Na\aJo,  Window  Rock,  .\rlz .  6 

Phoenix.  Arb. .  18 

Portlai'.d.  Ore* .  11 

Sactameiuo,  Calif . r. .  ii 

Washliigion,  D.C.  (eastern) .  7 

Total .  119 


■Includes  aKcncles,  scliools  reporting  to  Area  Di¬ 
rector.  irrigation  projects,  field  offices. 

(Appendix  D  lists  their  addres.ses 
and  telephone  numbers  and  areas  of 
coverage.) 

For  administrative  support.  Musko¬ 
gee  services  Anadarko,  Aberdeen  ser¬ 
vices  Minneapolis,  Phoenix  services 
Sacramento,  and  the  Central  Office 
.services  Eastern. 

CENTRAL  OFFICE  ORGANIZATIONAL  ENTI¬ 
TIES  LOCATED  OUTSIDE  WASHINGTON, 

D.C. 

Primarily  as  a  result  of  an  emphasis 
on  decentralizing  during  Llie  last  ad- 
mini.stration,  there  are  a  number  of 
BIA  entities  located  outside  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C,  with  national  scope  of  oper¬ 
ation.  They  are  as  follows; 

CENTRAI,  OFF ICl  ORGANIZATIONAL  ENTITIES 
LOCATED  OUTSIDE  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

1.  Southwest  F’ield  Coordinator,  Albuquer¬ 
que.  N.  Mex. 

2.  Joint  Use  Admitustrative  Office.  Flag¬ 
staff.  Aiiz. 

3.  Investment  Branch,  Office  of  Trust  Ke- 
spciisibilities,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

4.  Land  Records  improvement  Piogram, 
Office  of  Tnust  Respon.sibilitie.s.  Albuquer¬ 
que,  N.  Mex. 

3.  Fire  Management,  Office  of  Trust  Re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Boise,  Idaho. 

G.  Division  of  Tran.sportation  Staff.  Office 
of  Tribal  Resoiirces  Devtlopment,  Albu¬ 
querque.  N.  Mex. 

7.  Indian  Technical  A.ssistance  Center 
(I'l’AC),  Office  of  Tribal  Resources  Develop¬ 
ment.  Lakewood,  Colo. 

8.  Division  of  Financial  Assistance  Audit 
Staff.  Office  of  Tribal  Resources  Develop¬ 
ment.  lAkewood,  Cole. 

9.  Indian  Police  &  Research  Center, 
Office  of  Indian  Services,  Brigham  City. 
Utah. 

10.  Cultural  Studies  Staff.  Office  of 
Indian  Education  Programs,  Santa  Fe.  N 
Mex. 

11.  Institute  of  American  Indian  Arts, 
Oflice  ol  Education  Programs,  Santa  Fe,  N. 
Mex. 

12.  Ha.?kcll  Indian  Junior  College.  Office 
of  Indian  Education  Fhograms.  Lawrence, 
Kans. 

13.  Southwe.stern  Indian  Polyteclinic  In¬ 
stitute,  Office  of  Indian  Education  Pro¬ 
grams,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 


14.  Indian  Education  Resources  Center, 
Office  of  Indian  Education  Programs.  Albu¬ 
querque.  N.  Mex. 

15.  Division  of  Educational  Audio-Visual 
Services,  Office  of  Indian  Education  Fb-o- 
grams.  Brigham  City,  Utah. 

16.  Field  Administrator,  Office  of  Admin¬ 
istration.  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

17.  Division  of  Accounting  Management, 
Office  of  Administration.  Albuquerque,  N. 
Mex. 

13.  Division  of  ADP,  Office  of  Administra¬ 
tion,  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex. 

19.  Division  of  Safety  Management,  Office 
of  Administration.  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

20.  Division  of  Facilities  Engineering, 
Office  of  Administration,  Albuquerque.  N. 
Mex. 

21.  Branch  of  Federal  Supplies  &  Proper¬ 
ty  Inventory,  Office  of  Adniinist ration.  Al¬ 
buquerque.  N.  .Mex. 

RESULTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE 
INDIAN  POLICY  REVIEW  COMMISSION 

The  American  Indian  Policy  Review 
Commission  evaluated  a  wide  range  of 
the  subjects,  most  of  which  are  related 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  BIA. 

One  aspect  of  the  Commission’s 
work  was  a  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
management  study,  w'hich  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  September  1976.  The  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  study  were  to: 

Pinpoint  and  evaluate  key  decision 
points,  the  amount  of  discretionary 
authority  exercised  and  the  level  of 
Indian  participation  in  t.he  budget  pro¬ 
cess. 

Identify  and  assess  manual  and 
automated  information  systems  used 
to  manage,  evaluate  and  control  the 
Bureau  in  order  to  determine  needs 
and  shortcomings,  including  possible 
economies  and  efficiencies. 

Examine  pre.sent  personnel  activities 
and  e,mployee  relations  technique.*!  to 
determine  if  the  Bureau  is  responsible 
to  the  Indian  people. 

Identify  and  evaluate  the  manage¬ 
ment  relationsliips  which  exist  be¬ 
tween  the  Indian  people,  the  BIA  and 
other  government  agencies  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  most  effective  methods  for 
delivering  services. 

Eliminate  unnecessary  duplication 
of  previous  management  and  organiza¬ 
tion  studies  by  reviewing  their  conclu¬ 
sions  and  recommendatioris. 

The  BIA  management  study  resulted 
in  23  recommendations,  grouped  under 
three  subject  headings;  Budget  pro¬ 
cess,  pcr.'^onnel  ma^iagement,  and  man¬ 
agement  information.  In  addition 
there  was  a  section  on  reorganization 
of  the  Bureau. 

PRINCIPAL  RECOMMENDATIONS  FROM  GAO 
REPORTS 

Controls  over  Indian  self-determina¬ 
tion  contracts,  grants,  and  training 

and  technical  assistance  actixnties 

need  to  be  strengthened 

Give  the  tribes  complete  funding 
data  and  information  on:  ( 1 )  The  indi¬ 
vidual  programs  for  which  funding 
priorities  are  to  be  identified,  (2)  each 
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tribe's  share  of  Bureau  programs  not 
subject  to  tribal  input;  and  (3)  other 
available  Federal  benefits  and  services. 

Identify  the  “unavoidable  minimum 
amoupt”  of  funds  by  program  neces¬ 
sary  to  maintain  Federal  trust  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  services  the  Bureau 
cannot  eliminate  so  that  the  tribes  will 
know  the  amount  of  funds  actually 
available  to  change  the  mix  of  pro¬ 
grams  and  funding  priorities. 

Increase  the  number  of  programs 
and  related  funding  subject  to  direct 
tribal  input. 

Give  the  tribes  more  time  to  develop 
program-funding  priorities. 

Revise  the  procedures  and  require¬ 
ments  for  setting  program-funding  pri¬ 
orities  to  assure  that  tribal  officials 
are  given  an  opportunity  to  identify 
their  priorities. 

Revise  the  procedures  and  require¬ 
ments  for  developing  new  program 
proposals  and  making  major  revisions 
to  existing  programs  to  provide  the 
tribes  an  opportunity  to  participate. 

Review  the  Bureau’s  Planning,  Pro¬ 
gramming  and  Evaluation  Data 
System  to  determine  how  it  can  be  im¬ 
proved  to  provide  the  tribes  with  the 
information  to  evaluate  program  per¬ 
formance  and  managerial  effective¬ 
ness. 

Identify  the  number  of  Indian  tribes 
and  Alaskan  Native  groups  requiring 
planning  assistance  and  allocate  funds 
accordingly  for  comprehensive  tribal 
plans  and  needs  analyses. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  needs  to 
evaluate  its  Indian  training  pro¬ 
gram  and  assist  tribes  in  training  ef¬ 
forts 

Establish,  with  the  Indian  contrac¬ 
tors,  measurements  to  evaluate  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  Indian  Action  Team 
program. 

Modify  the  Indian  contracts  to  re¬ 
flect  the  measurement  criteria  estab¬ 
lished  including  reporting  require¬ 
ments. 

Require  that  Indian  contractors  be 
responsible  for  submitting  the  neces¬ 
sary  reports  to  ITAC  for  evaluation 
purposes. 

Evaluate  the  Indian  contractors’  per¬ 
formance  as  soon  as  possible  to  identi¬ 
fy  those  programs  that  should  be  cut 
back  or  discontinued. 

Evaluate  proposed  training  pro¬ 
grams  and  fund  the  most  promising 
ones  if,  as  a  result  of  the  contractor 
evaluations,  funds  become  available. 

Review  all  Indian  Action  Team  pro¬ 
gram  contracts  with  the  Indian  con¬ 
tractors  to  determine  if  technical  as¬ 
sistance  may  be  needed  and  to  provide 
such  assistance. 

The  Indian  Self-Determination  Act- 
Many  obstacles  remain  (March  1978) 

To  promptly  resolve  the  problems 
and  obstacles  inhibiting  tribes  from 
contracting  under  Title  I,  we  recom¬ 


mend  that  the  Secretaries  of  the  Inte¬ 
rior  and  HEW  direct  BIA  and  IHS  to 
establish  criteria  for  measuring  their 
progress  in  implementing  the  Self-De¬ 
termination  Act.  In  addition,  they 
should  promptly  develop  and  imple¬ 
ment  procedures  for: 

Ensuring  that  tribes  have  a  full  un¬ 
derstanding  of  their  options  under 
title  I. 

Helping  tribes  obtain  the  informa¬ 
tion  needed  for  fully  informed  deci¬ 
sions  on  assuming  programs  or  pro¬ 
gram  segments.  Specifically,  the  agen¬ 
cies  should  use  their'  own  survey  re¬ 
sults  and  provide  the  training  and 
technical  assistance  needed  by  the 
tribes.  This  may  require: 

Helping  tribes  assess  their  ability  to 
operate  and  manage  the  contractable 
programs: 

Guiding  the  tribe  in  determining 
how  to  acquire  the  skills  or  resources 
needed  to  contract  for  a  particular 
program  or  program  segment,  includ¬ 
ing  training  and  assistance  available 
from  the  agencies. 

In  addition,  some  tribes  may  even  re¬ 
quire: 

A  description  of  the  programs  and 
program  segments  available  for  con¬ 
tracting  under  title  I. 

A  list  or  description  of  the  services 
delivered  to  the  tribe  by  the  agencies. 

Tribal  participation  in  the  Bureau  of 

Indian  Affairs  budget  system  could 

be  improved 

Give  the  tribes  complete  funding 
data  and  information  on:  (1)  The  indi¬ 
vidual  programs  for  which  funding 
priorities  are  to  be  identified;  (2)  each 
tribe’s  share  of  Bureau  programs  not 
subject  to  tribal  input;  and  (3)  other 
available  Federal  benefits  and  services. 

Identify  the  “unavoidable  minimum 
amount’’  of  funds  by  program  neces¬ 
sary  to  maintain  Federal  trust  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  services  the  Bureau 
cannot  eliminate  so  that  the  tribes  will 
know  the  amount  of  funds  actually 
available  to  change  the  mix  of  pro¬ 
grams  and  funding  priorities. 

Increase  the  number  of  programs 
and  related  funding  subject  to  direct 
tribal  input. 

Give  the  tribes  more  time  to  develop 
program  funding  priorities. 

Revise  the  procedures  and  require¬ 
ments  for  setting  program  funding  pri¬ 
orities  to  assure  that  tribal  officials 
are  given  an  opportunity  to  identify 
their  priorities. 

Revise  the  procedures  and  require¬ 
ments  for  developing  new  program 
proposals  and  making  major  revisions 
to  existing  programs  to  provide  the 
tribes  an  opportunity  to  participate. 

Review  the  Bureau’s  Planning,  Pro¬ 
gramming  and  Evaluation  Data 
System  to  determine  how  it  can  be  im¬ 
proved  to  provide  the  tribes  with  the 
information  to  evaluate  program  per¬ 
formance  and  managerial  effective¬ 
ness. 


Identify  the  number  of  Indian  tribes 
and  Alaskan  Native  groups  requirii>g 
planning  assistance  and  allocate  funds 
accordingly  for  comprehensive  tribal 
plans  and  needs  analyses. 

Greater  Federal  efforts  needed  to  im¬ 
prove  standard  of  living  of  Indians 
through  business  development 

Conduct  an  economic  feasibility 
study  that  identifies  re.servations  con¬ 
sidered  most  likely  to  support  self-sus¬ 
taining  economic  development  and 
carry  out  a  comprehensive  business  de¬ 
velopment  program  including:  (1)  Ag¬ 
gressively  pursuing  promising  busi¬ 
nesses  to  locate  on  reservations;  (2) 
providing  them  initial  financial  assis¬ 
tance;  and  (3)  assisting  them  in  becom¬ 
ing  self-sustaining  and  profitable  en¬ 
terprises 

Decide  whether  long-term  Federal 
support  should  be  provided  to  eco¬ 
nomically  develop  other  reservations 
or  whether  alternative  strategies  are 
needed  to  improve  the  living  standard 
of  Indians  living  on  reservations  that 
lack  potential  for  successful  business 
development,  and  if  so,  develop  new 
strategies  and  propose  them  to  the 
Congress  for  implementing  authority 
and  funding 

Establish  specific  procedures  and 
guidelines  to  preclude  making  revolv¬ 
ing  fund  loans  to  tribal  relending  orga¬ 
nizations  that  have  experienced  con¬ 
tinuous  problems 

Approve  loans  only  when  there  is 
reasonable  prospect  of  repayment 
Correct  deficiencies  in  the  revolving 
loan  funds  automated  accounting 
system 

Insure  that  the  required  documenta¬ 
tion  is  obtained,  is  accurate,  and  is 
evaluated  by  BIA  before  making  or 
guaranteeing  loans  and  grants 
Establish  a  policy  restricting  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  guaranteed  loan  program 
to  only  private  lenders  that  demon¬ 
strate  adequate  loan-serving  capability 
Insure  that  necessary  technical  and 
management  assistance  is  promptly 
identified  and  provided 
Concentrate  on  identifying  and  cor¬ 
recting  deficiencies  in  the  grant  com¬ 
puter  system,  including  requiring  that 
each  agency  obtain  the  required  infor¬ 
mation  reports  from  its  grantees. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  should  also: 
(1)  Review  BIA’s  policy  of  allowing 
lenders  to  arbitrarily  require  short  re¬ 
payment  terms  on  guaranteed  loans 
and  change  the  policy  if  it  is  not  con¬ 
sistent  with  normal  loan  practices  or 
places  an  unreasonable  financial 
burden  on  the  loan  applicant;  and  (2) 
determine  the  reason  why  there  have 
been  no  insured  loan  agreements,  the 
effect  this  has  on  hindering  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  Indian  business,  and  what 
action  is  needed  to  make  the  loan  pro¬ 
gram  viable. 

The  Congress  should  determine 
whether  or  not  the  restrictive  provi- 
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sion  in  section  201  of  the  Indian  Fi¬ 
nancing  Act  preventing  300,000  indi¬ 
vidual  Indians  from  participating  in 
the  guaranteed  and  insured  loan  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  continued  and  if  not, 
consider  amending  it  to  allow  partici¬ 
pation. 

We  recommend  that  the  Congress 
consider  con.solidatlrig  Federal  Indian 
economic  development  programs  and 
place  them  in  a  single  agency. 

More  effective  controls  over  Bureau  of 
Indian  ^if/airs  administrative  costs 
are  needed  (dated  February  15,  1978) 

Revise  its  accounting  system  to  use 
its  organizations’  operating  budgets,  as 
approved  by  the  Bureau's  budget 
office,  to  control  costs  and  prevent  un¬ 
authorized  deviations  from  operating 
budgets. 

Establish  fund  controls  that  will 
keep  area  office  within  amounts  bud¬ 
geted  and  require  them  to  obtain  prior 
approval  from  the  Bureau’s  budget 
office  for  .significant  deviations. 

GAO  also  recommends  additional  ac¬ 
tions  that  should  be  taken  by  the 
Bureau  to  cc*rrect  accounting  system 
weaknes-ses.  The  revised  system  should 
be  submitted  to  GAO  for  approval. 

The  Bureau  has  time  to  make  reduc¬ 
tions  in  its  1978  administrative  costs, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
should  direct  the  bureau  to: 

Act  immediately  to  reduce  its  admin¬ 
istrative  costs  for  fiscal  year  1978  by 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  $4  million  re¬ 
quested  by  the  committees 
Discontinue  plans  to  show  reim¬ 
bursement  for  computer  operations  as 
reductions  in  administrative  costs. 

Identify  and  elimirsate:  (1)  Positions 
that  overlap  or  layer  another  position, 
and  (2)  unqualified  personnel. 

Information  on  organization  and 
functions  of  the  Indian  Education 
Resources  Center  (dated  February  15, 
1978) 

Assistance  provided  by  the  Center  is 
generally  regarded  as  satisfactory  by 
its  clientele— mastly  BIA  field  offices 
and  schools.  However,  we  have  previ¬ 
ously  reported,  and  school  and  Center 
officials  have  stated,  that  tlie  Center 
could  do  niore  to  improve  the  educa¬ 
tion  provided  to  Indian  children. 
Center  officials  and  the  Director  of 
Indian  Education  said  that  the  addi¬ 
tional  needed  services,  such  as  moni¬ 
toring  and  evaluation  of  school  activi¬ 
ties,  have  not  been  provided  because  of 
staffing  problems  and/or  travel  fund 
limitations. 

On  the  basis  of  recent  travel,  we  be¬ 
lieve  two  of  the  divisions  should 
remain  in  Albuquerque,  but  we  can  see 
no  reason  why  the  Center’s  other  two 
divisions  located  in  Albuquerque  need 
to  be  there.  However,  if  these  two  divi¬ 
sions  perform  additional  monitoring 
and  evaluation,  they  also  will  have  to 
perform  more  travel  and  may  need  to 
be  located  in  the  field. 


Controls  are  needed  over  Indian  self- 
determination  contracts,  grants  and 
training  and  technical  assistance  ac¬ 
tivities  to  insure  reguired  services 
are  provided  to  Indians  (dated  Feb¬ 
ruary  15,  1978) 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should 
direct  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Indian  Affairs  to  develop  a  manage¬ 
ment  reporting  system  to  help  moni¬ 
tor  and  control  .self-determination  con¬ 
tracts,  grants,  and  training  and  techni¬ 
cal  assistance  activities.  The  Assistant 
Secretary  should  also  be  directed  to 
revise  the  Bureau’s  policies,  regula¬ 
tions,  procedures  and  practices  as  ap¬ 
propriate  to: 

Prohibit  award  cf  contracts  in  which 
the  starting  date  precedes  the  date  of 
aw’ard. 

Require  that  all  contracts  and 
grants  include  specific  criteria  against 
which  to  measure  performance. 

Require  that  contracts  and  giants 
are  effectively  supervised  and  moni¬ 
tored  by  contract  and  grant  officers. 
This  should  include;  (1)  designation  of 
full-time  contract  and  grant  officer 
representatives  at  the  area  level 
rather  than  agency  level  in  order  to 
remove  conflict  of  interest;  (2)  clear 
description  of  contract  and  grant  offi¬ 
cer  representative  responsibilities;  and 
(3)  adequate  training  of  contract  and 
grant  officer  representatives. 

Pievent  training  and  technical  assi- 
tance  funds  appropriated  for  self-ae- 
termination  purposes  from  being  u.sed 
for  as.sistance  that  does  not  help 
tribes:  (1)  Develop  the  capability  to 
negotiate  and  administer  self-determi¬ 
nation  contracts  and  grants  of;  (2)  im¬ 
prove  their  managerial  and  govern¬ 
mental  capabilities  required  to  fully 
exercise  their  self-determination  op¬ 
tions.  , 

T7ie  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  needs  to 
determine  how  well  its  Indian  train¬ 
ing  program  is  working  and  assist 
tribes  in  their  training  efforts  (dated 
February  15,  1978) 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should 
direct  the  As.slstant  Secretary  for 
Indian  Affairs  to  carry  out  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Bureau’s  manage¬ 
ment  review  team  and  to  make  every 
effort  to  reorganize  the  Indian  Tech¬ 
nical  Assistance  Center  in  the  manner 
outlined  in  the  Bureau’s  draft  operat¬ 
ing  manual.  The  Assistant  Secretary 
should  then  instruct  the  Chief  of  the 
Center  to: 

Establish,  with  the  Indian  contrac¬ 
tors,  measurements  to  evaluate  the  ef¬ 
fect!  vene.ss  of  the  Indian  Action  Team 
program. 

Modify  the  Indian  contracts  to  re¬ 
flect  the  measurement  criteria  estab¬ 
lished  and  the  reporting  requirements. 

Require  that  Indian  Contractors 
submit  necessary  reports  to  the  Center 
for  evaluation  purposes. 

Evaluate  the  Indian  contractor’s  per¬ 
formance  as  .soon  as  possible  to  identi¬ 


fy  those  programs  for  which  further 
contracts  should  not  be  negotiated. 

Evaluate  proposed  Indian  Action 
Team  programs  and  fund  the  most 
promising  ones  if,  as  a  result  of  the 
contractor  evaluations,  funds  become 
available. 

IV.  Recommendations  and  Supportive 
Logic 

ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE,  SYSTEMS, 

BLrTER  PROCESS  AND  OVERALL  ADMINIS¬ 
TRATION 

This  chapter  describes  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Task  Force. 

As  the  name  implies— “BIA  Reorga¬ 
nization  Task  Force’’— a  major  empha¬ 
sis  of  the  study  work  was  focused  on 
the  Bureau’s  organization  structure— 
its  internal  effectiveness  from  the 
Central  Office  to  area  and  agency  of¬ 
fices,  and  the  interrelationship  of  the 
BIA  structure  with  other  Department 
of  Interior  organizations  and  with 
other  Federal  agencies. 

Because  of  limitations  on  time  and 
resources,  the  Task  Force  focused  on 
what  appear  to  be  the  more  major  or- 
ganizatioiial  Issues  and  problems 
rather  than  performing  in-depth  anal¬ 
yses  of  every  organizational  unit. 
Therefore,  this  report  v/ith  its  accom¬ 
panying  recommendations  represents 
a  first  step  in  a  process  that  should  be 
carried  forward  over  the  next  12  to  18 
month  period. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  it  is 
people  who  make  an  organization 
work— not  organization  structure.  As 
part  of  the  implementation  effort,  a 
program  should  be  established  to  con¬ 
tinuously  upgrade  the  management 
skills  of  the  Bureau’s  management 
people  at  all  levels. 

Within  this  framework,  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  recommendations. 

Central  Organization 

( 1 )  The  top  level  organization  should 
consist  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Indian  Affairs  with  three  principal 
Deputies— for  policy,  planning  and 
evai nation,  for  operations  (Commis¬ 
sioner),  and  for  budget  and  finance 
(Comptroller). 

(2)  The  Assistant  Secretary  should 
have  a  relatively  small  immediate  staff 
leporting  through  an  Executive  Assis¬ 
tant. 

(3)  The  Assistant  Secretary  should 
establish  a  regular,  informal  process 
through  which  he  can  make  direct 
contacts  to  hear  the  views  of  a  wide 
variety  of  field  employees  of  the  BIA, 
Indian  tribal  members,  and  Alaska  Na¬ 
tives. 

(4)  To  reflect  the  high  level  of  com¬ 
mitment  to  self-determination  on  the 
part  of  the  Bureau,  program  and 
policy  implementation  of  Pub.  L.  93- 
638  should  be  placed  under  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary— Policy, 
Planning  and  Evaluation. 
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(5)  Administration  of  existing  train¬ 
ing  programs  and  special  facilities 
should  be  consolidated  under  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary— Oper¬ 
ations  (Commissioner)  so  as  to  impove 
the  training  and  technical  assistance 
capabilities  of  the  Bureau  immediate¬ 
ly,  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  personnel 
and  of  Indian  tribal  governments  and 
Alaska  Natives;  and  these  functions 
should  be  physically  consolidated  at  a 
centralized  location. 

(6)  The  Management  Research  and 
Evaluation  (MR&E)  Unit  should  be 
strengthened,  and  should  report  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  proposed  Deputy  Assis¬ 
tant  Secretary  for  Policy,  Planning 
and  Evaluation. 

Field  Structure  and  Executive 
Management/Development 

(7)  The  Area  Office  Organiztion 
structure  should  reflect  the  functional 
structure  of  the  BIA  Central  Office 
staffs  under  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Indian  Affairs. 

(8)  The  present  responsibilities  and 
authority  of  Area  Directors  should  be 
thoroughly  reviewed  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  and  the  three  Deputies.  New 
job  descriptions  should  be  written  in 
consultation  with  individual  Area  Di¬ 
rectors  on  a  contractual  basis,  reflect¬ 
ing  the  unique  aspects  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  area.  Clear  performance  measures 
should  be  agreed  upon  and  should  be 
subject  to  frequent  review  (quarterly). 

(9)  The  Area  Office  should  reflect 
two  major  responsibilities  to  agencies: 

To  furnish  administrative  support, 
supervision,  evaluation/monitoring: 

To  establish  tribal  needs  and  to 
ensime  that  these  needs  are  met, 
either  through  contracting  with  tribes 
or  through  agency  levels,  and  at  area 
levels  only  if  tribe  or  agency  cannot 
meet  the  needs. 

(10)  Consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  location  of  field  offices:  there 
should  be  a  review  of  each  Area  Office 
on  a  case-by-case  basis  to  consider  the 
need  to  retain  or  combine  these  of¬ 
fices.  Particular  consideration  should 
be  given  to; 

Moving  the  Juneau  Area  Office  to 
Anchorage: 

Consolidating  the  Muskogee  and  the 
Anadarko  Area  Offices,  and  locating  in 
Oklahoma  City. 

(11)  Top  management  should  insti¬ 
tute  a  system  of  positive  incentives,  in¬ 
cluding  monitoring  of  promotion  and 
rotation  policies  to  enhance  perfor¬ 
mance  effectiveness,  advancement  op¬ 
portunities  and  general  management 
versatility  of  executives  on  all  levels  of 
BIA  operations. 

(12)  The  BIA  should  create  a  man¬ 
agement  development  program  to  pro¬ 
vide  opportunties  for  all  intermediate 
and  senior  management  and  profes¬ 
sional  staff  to  gain  new  experiences 
and  acquire  new  skills,  thus  preparing 
themselves  for  promotion  to  higher 


levels  of  responsiblity  within  the  BIA, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  or 
other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment. 

(13)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
could  periodically  state  publicly  his 
support  and  hLs  own  dedication  to  the 
principles  of  Indian  self-determination 
and  ongoing  trust  responsiblity,  to 
provide  credibility  to  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  make  the  most  of  the  capacities  of 
the  BIA. 

(14)  Top  management  should  have 
the  option  of  appointing  people  in  the 
“Schedule  C”  category  for  Area  Direc¬ 
tor  positions. 

Budget  System 

(15)  The  Budget  system  should  be 
redesigned  so  that  it  is  soundly  based 
on  needs  determined  at  the  reserva¬ 
tion  or  local  level,  with  a  variety  of 
funding  sources  effectively  integrated 
to  meet  those  needs. 

(16)  Funding  levels  for  the  tribal 
programs  and  tribal  service  delivery 
which  are  under  contract  to  tribes  or 
corporations  and  to  multitribal  groups 
should  be  related  to  needs,  e.g.,  to 
actual  functions  to  be  performed. 

Management  Systems  and  Process 

(17)  The  Bureau  should  establish 
clear  organizational  and  programmatic 
objectives  and  use  them  as  a  basis  for 
program  management  and  evaluation. 

(18)  The  Central  Office  and  each 
Area  Office  should  be  subjected  to  a 
management  audit  by  the  Central 
Office  every  two  years. 

(19)  The  BIA  Management  Informa¬ 
tion  System  should  be  upgraded  to 
provide  the  accurate,  timely  informa¬ 
tion  necessary  for  sound  management 
decisions  at  all  levels. 

(20)  A  data  bank  for  access  to  Indi¬ 
ans  and  Alaska  Natives  possessing 
critically  needed  skills  should  be  de¬ 
signed  and  implemented. 

(21)  The  top  management  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  should 
ensure  that  persomiel  standarads  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  are 
upheld  on  all  levels  of  the  Bureau,  and 
that  sound,  flexible  personnel  manage¬ 
ment  principles  are  utilized. 

(22)  The  BIA’s  Policy /Procedures 
Manuals  should  be  reviewed  and  up¬ 
dated  annually. 

Management  and  Implementation  of 
the  Federal  Trust  Responsibility 

(23)  The  Bureau  and  Department 
trust  responsibility  functions  should 
be  strengthened  and  extended  in 
Washington  and  the  field: 

The  Office  of  Trust  responsibilities 
should  be  charged  with  being  an  activ¬ 
ist  trust  rights  unit  with  sound  techni¬ 
cal  backing;  and  with  its  advocacy  mis¬ 
sion  and  its  activist  functions  clearly 
stated,  understood,  and  supported 


throughout  the  Bureau  and  the  De¬ 
partment; 

Rights  Protection  Office  should 
have  status  equivalent  to  other  units, 
and  increased  staffing; 

Rights  P»rotectlon  units  should  be  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  field;  with  trust  advo¬ 
cates  at  each  agency; 

Legal  staff  reporting  to  Associate  So¬ 
licitor  for  Indian  Affairs  should  be 
placed  in  the  field. 

An  Indian  Trust  Council  should  be 
established  in  the  Department,  and  a 
Federal  Indian  Trust  Committee  at 
the  National  level  consisting  of  high¬ 
est  responsible  officials,  to  consider 
matters  of  trust  policy. 

The  Solicitor  should  be  formally  en¬ 
titled  to  file  .separate  briefs  in  cases  of 
conflict  of  Interest. 

(24)  An  Office  of  Resources  Develop¬ 
ment  should  be  established  under 
Trust  Responsibilities  to  provide  com¬ 
petent,  sophisticated  a.ssistance  to 
tribes  in  technologies  and  in  economic 
analysis  for  management,  conservation 
and  development  of  natural  resources. 

Economic  Development  and  Services 

to  Indian  Tribes  and  Alaska  Natives 

An  Office  of  Business  and  Economic 
Development  reporting  to  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary— Operations 

(Commissioner)  should  be  established 
to  provide  Indian  tribes  and  Alaska 
Native  corporations  with  sophisticated 
assistance  in  finance,  economics,  and 
marketing,  etc,;  and  a  competent  advo¬ 
cacy  service  in  packaging  Federal  and 
private  funds  and  technical  assistance. 

(26)  The  organizational  units  of  the 
present  Office  of  Indian  Services 
should  be  carefully  reviewed,  and  rea¬ 
ligned  or  reinforced  as  necessary  to 
support  a  clearly-defined  comprehen¬ 
sive  Community  Services  approach  to 
reservation  and  community  needs; 
needs  should  be  established  by  Indian 
tribes  and  Alaska  Natives,  and  the  ser¬ 
vices  delivery  planning  and  implemen¬ 
tation  systematically  linked  with  other 
planning  such  as  for  education  and 
training,  business  and  economic  devel¬ 
opment,  community  jobs/skills  avail¬ 
ability  and  resources. 

Education  for  Today's  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native  People 

(27)  A  statement  of  the  philosophy 
of  education  for  Indians  and  Alaska 
Natives  should  be  formulated. 

(28)  A  set  of  goals  and  priorities 
should  be  systematically  developed, 
consistent  with  the  above  philosophy. 

(29)  Maximum  participation  of 
Indian  and  Alaska  Native  parents, 
tribal  governments,  and  Indian  educa¬ 
tion  experts  should  be  systematically 
sought  in  the  decision-making  process 
in  the  community,  the  region,  and 
Washington. 

(30)  Changes  should  be  made  in  loca¬ 
tions  of  key  BIA  education-related  or--*- 
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ganizational  units,  to  assure  (a)  a  fo¬ 
cused  central  direction  for  all  educa¬ 
tional  programs:  and  (b)  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  distribution  of  technical  assis¬ 
tance  resources. 

(31)  Plans  for  all  education-related 
activities  should  include  statements  or 
steps  which  recogivize  or  reinforce 
Indian  and  Alaska  Native  cu.’tural 
heritage  as  a  basis  for  identity,  self¬ 
esteem  and  strength— as  tribes,  as 
communities,  and  as  individuals. 

(32)  Steps  should  be  taken  to  up¬ 
grade  the  caliber  of  education  offered 
in  tribal,  BIA  schools,  and  other 
schools  whiih  serve  Indian  aiid  Ala.-;ka 
Native  people. 

(33)  Clommunity  and  tribal  needs  as- 
se.s.smcnts.  adequately  funded,  should 
be  started  inunediaiely  with  full  local 
Indian  or  AIa.ska  Native  participation. 

(34)  Comprehensive  school  funding 
packages  .should  be  developed,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  process  for  commitment  to 
a  relatively  stable  level  of  funding. 

(35)  Discussions  with  tribal  leaders 
and  educators  in  the  Indian  communi¬ 
ty  revealed  a  strong  belief  that  Indian 
education  should  remain  In  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  not  he 
placed  in  another  Federal  Department 
or  Agency. 

Consultation:  Indian  and  Alaska 

Native  Porticipation  in  Dreision- 

Making  —Extent  and  Limitations 

(36)  The  A.ssistant  Secretary  and  top 
management  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  should: 

Clearly  define  the  consultation  pro¬ 
cess. 

Develop  guidelines  for  determining 
when  consultation  is  appropriate. 

Establish  guidelines  for  identifying 
appropriate  persons  or  groups  to  be 
consulted. 

1.  The  top  level  organization  should 
consist  of  the  As.^istant  Secretary  for 
Indian  Affai,’’s  with  three  principal 
Deputies— Policy,  Planning  and  Evalu¬ 
ation:  Operations  (Commissioner):  and 
Budget  and  Finance  (Comptroller). 

Organisation  Principles 

The  following  are  the  general  princi¬ 
ples  upon  which  this  recommendation 
i»  based: 

To  establish  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Indian  Affairs  as  the  focal  point 
for  leadership  (1)  in  the  Interior  De¬ 
partment  for  the  management  of 
Indian  programs  with  other  Assistant 
Secretaries  on  matters  of  shared  con¬ 
cern,  and  with  individual  Bureaus:  and 
(2)  to  work  w'ith  ether  Federal  agen¬ 
cies  in  furtherance  of  comprehensive 
Indian  and  Alaska  Native  goals. 

To  enable  the  A.ssist?.nt  Secretary  to 
be  free  from  day-to-day  operating 
problems  so  that  lie  can  foei^  on  the 
longer  range  a.«5pecls  of  Indian  pro¬ 
grams— strategic  planning,  budget  for¬ 
mulation.  legislation  C'ongressional  re¬ 
lations,  etc. 

To  establish  a  spar,  of  control  under 


the  As.sistant  Secretary  that  Is  broad 
enough  so  that  there  is  no  unneces¬ 
sary  layering,  yet  limited  enough  to 
assure  effective  management  control. 

To  establish  a  Deputy  A.ssistant  Sec¬ 
retary  structur®  with  prime  responsi- 
bilitle.s  for  development  and  execution 
of  Indian  program  divitl'd  according 
to  time  frames;  inimedistc— this  year: 
mid  raj'ge— next  year  (budget  cycle): 
and  long-range~3  to  5  years  out. 

To  effectively  retain  a  position  of 
BIA  Cornml.ssioner. 

To  have  a  structure  that  is  compati¬ 
ble  wil  h  the  Department  of  the  Interi¬ 
or  structure  especially  in  areas  of 
policy,  budget  a.ul  analysis. 

To  group  like  functions  together 
with  clear  focal  points  establi.Khed  so 
tnat  responsibility  and  acrountahlhty 
for  perform.ance  and  effectiveness  can 
be  identiJied  ard  monitored. 

To  make  coristr active  changes  to  the 
organization  structure,  bu*  not  to 
chtuigc  only  for  the  sake  of  change 
with  the  resulting  unncce.ssary  dis- 
truption  and  anxiety. 

To  match  the  top  level  job.s  to  the 
variety  of  types  of  skills  and  experi¬ 
ence  tl'.e  Assistant  Secretary  is  ll.kely 
to  need. 

Proposed  Top  Level  structure 

Exhibit  IV-1  shows  the  proposed  top 
level  organization  structure  consisting 
of  three  princit>al  deputies; 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Indian  I’olicy,  Planning  and  Evalua¬ 
tion, 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Op¬ 
erations  (Commis-sioner); 

Deputy  A.-vilstant  Secretary  for 

Budget  and  Finance  (Comptroller). 

In  addition,  the  immediate  staff  of 
the  Assistant.  Secretary  would  consist 
of  heads  of  functions  in  direct  support 
of  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary. 

Concept  of  Division  of 
Responsibilities 

Exhibit  IV-2  is  a  chart  which  shows 
the  proposed  concept  of  division  of  re¬ 
sponsibilities  between  the  three  princi¬ 
pal  deputies  by  time  frame: 

The  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Operations  (BIA  Commissioner)  would 
be  the  chief  operations  officer  primar¬ 
ily  responsible  for  accompli.shing  the 
current  year  program  and  budget. 

The  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Budget  and  Finance  (BIA  Comptrol¬ 
ler)  would  be  the  chief  financial  offi¬ 
cer  primarily  respon.sible  for  formulat¬ 
ing  the  budget  for  the  next  ftscal  year, 
and  for  audit  functions. 

The  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Indian  Policy,  Planning  and  Evalua¬ 
tion  would  be  the  chief  long-range 
planning  officer  directly  respoasible 
ior  developing  programs  and  plans  for 
three  to  five  years  out. 

As  shown  in  the  exhibit,  each 
deputy  would  also  have  an  advisory 
role  related  to  the  primary  responibili- 
tles  of  the  other  two  deputies. 


Physical  Location 

Insofar  as  pos-sible,  the  principal  of¬ 
fices  should  be  co-located  for  tlie  most 
efficient  use  of  their  time.  The  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Operations 
(Commissiojicr)  should  be  somew’hat 
separated,  however,  to  reinforce  the 
distinction  of  his  functioas  from  those 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

Summary 

In  summary,  the  following  outlines 
how  the  proposed  structure  achieves 
each  of  the  principles  outlined  earlier: 

Principle  Comment 

To  th"  Although  the  BIA  Co-mils- 

As.?Lstant  t5--creiary  sloner  would  be  retained  as 
lor  Indian  Altalrs  the  chief  op»'iatlon.«i  offi- 
a'  the  ft  cal  point  cer.  the  chief  plsnninir  of¬ 
fer  leadi .  ,hip  in  fi-ei  and  chief  finaneiai  of- 
the  r>f  p.t  :nrnt  for  ficcr  would  report  indepen- 
tile  nt.-'r-ug'-nu-nt  of  drntly  to  tlie  Assl.slant 
Indian  p-t-grams.  Secretary. 

To  free  the  .A.s.slstHnt  The  area  Pircefors  and  Cen- 
Serrclary  from  tral  Office  units  primarily 

day-to-day  involved  in  day-to-day  op- 

opcraUtig  problems  erations  would  report  to 

so  that  he  can  the  Deputy  A.s„l.stant  Sec- 

foctis  on  the  retary  for  Operations 

longer  range  (Cominisslorier). 

aspetts  of  Indian 
prograiris. 

To  establish  a  span  Under  the  proposed  struc- 
of  eontrol  u.nder  tore  there  would  be  three 
theAMvtant  principal  drpiltiei  report¬ 

s'  cretary  that  is  ing  to  the  Assistant  Kecre- 
broad  enough  so  tarv,  wilth  an  F-iecutlve  As- 

that  there  is  no  s'stant  resjjon-sible  for  the 

iiniiece.sj.ary  A.i-'istant  Si-cretary's  Im- 

layerir.g  ytt  limited  mediate  staff, 

enough  to  a'-sure 
ef'i-ctive 
n'.anagi-nient 
control 

To  establish  a  1  he  division  would  be  oper- 

Deputy  A.s.sistar,t  ittions  (current  year),  fl- 

Sectetary  structure  nance  (next  year),  and 

with  prime  longer  range  plaijiing  '3 

re.spon.slbilltles  for  to  5  years  out),  and  evalua- 
devclopmcnt  and  tion. 

expciit'on  of  Indian 
prograin-s. 

To  eflecllvely  retain  The  proposed  .stnicture  In- 
a  position  of  UiA  cludco  a  Deputy  A.SM.stant 

Com.mis.>loner.  Secretary  fer  Operation-s 

(Commissioner). 

To  liave  .a  .structure  It  is  believed  that  the  pro- 
that  is  compaUbie  posed  strueluie  will  estab- 
with  the  U.sh  clo.ser  working  rela- 

Department  of  the  tionships  writh  counter- 

interior  structure.  parts  particularly  m  the 

deparimenfs  Office  of  the 
A.s.sjsi'inf  Secretary  for 
Policy,  Budget  and  Admin¬ 
istration. 

To  group  like  Particular  empha.sls  is 

functions  together  placed  on  the  638  function 

with  clear  focal  and  on  heightened  empha- 

points  establLshtd  sis.  system  wide,  on  train- 

so  that  Ing. 

responsibility  and 
ac.iountubllity  (or 
performance  .ind 
effectiveness  can 
be  Iden'ifleo  and 
monitored. 

To  make  constnictive  With  proper  pl.anning  and 
chances  to  tfie  orienUation.  the  proposed 

organisation  changes  need  not  result  in 

structure,  but  not  major  disruption  and  anxi- 

cii.ange  only  for  the  cty. 

sake  ot  change. 

To  match  the  top  The  Deputy  structure  calls 
level  jobs  to  the  for  people  with  three  dlf- 

vanety  of  types  of  ferent  types  of  back- 

skills  and  ground-opera(ion.s,  fi- 

experleace  the  nance,  planning. 

A.ssts'  ant  Secretary 
Is  Ukely  to  need. 
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EXHIBIT  IV-1 


Assistant 
Secretary  For 
Indian  Affairs 


FROPOSFD  TOP  LL-VliL 
ORGANIZATION 
STRUCTURE 


Touncdlate  Staff 
Of  The 
Assistant 
Secretary 


•  Congressional 
Affairs 

•  Public 
Informal Ion 

•  Intergovern- 
nienlul  Relations 

•  Correspondence 

•  Executive 
Management 
Development 

•  Equal 
Employment 
Opportunity 

•  Legal  Specialist 


Deputy 

Assistant 

Secretary 

For  Indian  Policy, 
Planniiuj  And 
Evaluation 

Deputy 

Assistant  Secretary 
Fur  Operations 
(Commissioner) 

Deputy 

Assistant  Secretary 
For  Budget  And 
Finance 
(Compl roller) 

Program  Planning 
Indian  Self- 
Detennlnat Ion 
New  Construotion 
Planning 

Management  Research 
and  Evaluation 


•  Area  Directors 

•  Indian  Education 

•  Trust  Responsibilities 
(inc.  Resources  Develop¬ 
ment  Office) 

•  Business  &  Economic 
Develoi>ment 

•  Indian  Services 

•  Administration 

•  National  Training  Center 


•'  Budget  Formulation 

•  Accounting 

•  ADP 

•  Field  Audit 

•  Monitoring  of 
Expenditure  of 
Funds 


EXHIBIT  IV -2 

PROPOSED  CONCEPT  OP  DIVISION  OK  RESPONSIBILITIES 


Principal 
Deputies  To  Tlte 
Assistant  Secretary 


BIA  Commissioner/ 
Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for 
Operations 

Provide  Input  To 
Next  Year's  Budget 
And  Zero  Base 
Justification 

Provide  Input  To 

Tlie  Tliree  To  Five 
Year  Plan 

BIA  Comptroller/ 
Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for 
lliidtjet  and 

Finance 

Account  For  and  Monitor 
Expenditure  Of  Funds 

OTT^Formu  1  a  1 1  n<j/  The  jlJIji 
^>WDud<jet  For  HtmiJIl/ll. 

miBiiMim 

Provide  Input 

To  Three  To  Five 
Year  Plan 

Deputy  Assistant 

Evaluate  Current  Programs 

Provide  Budget 

Secretary  for 

As  An  Input  To  Future 

Guidelines  - 

/i^^l^4>evelopln<i  yi'rogram/ 

Indian  Policy, 

Plans 

I.imi  tat  ions , 

!  jKuA  Plan  For//////////y 

Plannlncj  and 

Priori  ties. 

y///rhreeATo  Flve/.YearL 

Evaluation 

Goals,  Etc. 
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2.  The  Assistant  Secretary  should 
have  a  relatively  small  Immediate  staff 
reporting  through  an  Executive  Assis¬ 
tant. 

Functions  Involved 

The  proposed  functions  are  those 
which  are  needed  close  at  hand  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary  to  efficiently  per¬ 
form  the  function  as  the  chief  policy 
and  Congressional  relations  officer: 
Congressional  affairs.  Public  Informa¬ 
tion.  Intergovernmental  relations.  Cor¬ 
respondence,  Legal  specialist.  Execu¬ 
tive  management  development.  Equal 
employment  opportunity. 

Two  of  the  functions  (legal  specialist 
and  executive  management  develop¬ 
ment)  are  additions  to  currently  exist¬ 
ing  functions  on  the  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary’s  immediate  staff. 

Legal  Specialist 

Because  most  of  the  issues  and  prob¬ 
lems  that  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Indian  Affairs  deals  with  on  a  day-to- 
day  basis  have  legal  aspects  or  over¬ 
tones.  the  Task  Force  believes  that  the 
Assistant  Secretary  needs  a  legal  advi¬ 
sor  focusing  on  a  broader  range  of 
legal  issues  than  the  Solicitor’s  staff 
can  be  involved  in. 

The  proposed  legal  specialist  func¬ 
tion  is  not  intended  to  duplicate  or 
usurp  the  responsibilities  and  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  Indian  Division  of  the  De¬ 
partment’s  Solicitor’s  Office. 

Executive  Management  Development 

The  Task  Force  proposes  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  Executive  Management 
Development  position  to  focus  solely 
on  the  Identification  and  development 
of  the  Bureau’s  future  top  level  pro¬ 
fessional  managers. 

The  director  of  Management  Devel¬ 
opment  would  also  be  responsible  for 
the  training  and  periodic  rotation  of 
Agency  Superintendents  and  other 
key  executives— both  the  subject  of 
recommendations  presented  later  in 
this  chapter. 

Finally,  the  position  would  also 
serve  as  the  Assistant  Secretary’s  prin¬ 
cipal  assistant  for  recruiting  and 
screening  people  to  fill  top  level  posi¬ 
tions. 

3.  The  Assistant  Secretary  should  es¬ 
tablish  a  regular  informal  process 
through  which  he  and  his  top  manage¬ 
ment  can  make  direct  contacts  to  hear 
the  views  of  a  wide  variety  of  field  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  BIA,  Indian  tribal  mem¬ 
bers,  and  Alaska  Natives. 

The  major  rationale  for  this  recom¬ 
mendation  is  to  correct  the  complete 
absence  of  upward  communication 
within  the  Bureau. 

It  is  also  intended  to  improve  morale 
among  BIA  employees  by  providing 
rank  and  file  field  employees  a  means 
of  access  to  top  management. 

Implementation  of  this  recommen¬ 
dation  may  take  a  variety  of  forms,  in¬ 


cluding  periodically  scheduled  meet¬ 
ings,  in  Washington  and  in  the  field, 
with  different  people  representing  di¬ 
verse  interests. 

4.  To  reflect  the  high  level  of  com¬ 
mitment  to  self-determination  on  the 
part  of  the  Bureau,  program  and 
policy  implementation  of  Pub.  L.  93- 
638  should  be  placed  under  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary— Policy, 
Planning  and  Evaluation.  Further¬ 
more; 

Problems  of  implementation  should 
receive  close  attention  to  remove  Im¬ 
pediments  to  the  delivery  of  benefits 
to  all  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives; 

All  improvement  efforts  should  be 
expedited. 

The  Task  Force  endorses  improve¬ 
ment  efforts  of  the  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary— Indian  Affairs,  Pub.  L.  93-638 
Task  Force  and  the  Congress. 

5.  Administration  of  existing  train¬ 
ing  programs  and  special  facilities 
should  be  consolidated  under  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary— Oper¬ 
ations  (Commissioner)  so  as  to  im¬ 
prove  the  training  and  technical  assis¬ 
tance  capabilities  of  the  Bureau  imme¬ 
diately,  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  per¬ 
sonnel  and  of  Indian  tribal  govern¬ 
ments  and  Alaska  Natives;  and  these 
functions  should  be  physically  consoli¬ 
dated  at  a  centralized  location. 

Changes  in  programs  and  changes 
caused  by  laws  such  as  Pub.  L.  93-638 
make  new  demands  on  the  Bureau  and 
tribes.  There  is  limited  capability  in 
the  Bureau  to  prepare  BIA  employees 
in  their  assignments  or  to  develop 
tribal  expertise  in  program  adminis¬ 
tration.  A  massive  training  effort  is  re¬ 
quired  to  meet  these  many  needs,  as  is 
a  ma.ssive  and  coordinated  technical 
assistance  thrust. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  the 
current  fragmentation  of  training  de¬ 
livery  be  resolved  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  centralized  training  unit 
which  would  provide  for  a  synergistic 
training  effort  and  more  effective  use 
of  limited  technical  assistance  and 
training  dollars. 

A  major  thrust  of  the  Bureau  is  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  tribal 
governments  (and  BIA  staff)  and 
these  functions  are  also  fragmented. 

As  these  two  functions  are  closely 
linked,  the  Task  Force  recommends  a 
centralized  training  and  technical  as¬ 
sistance  unit  which  oversees  the  fol¬ 
lowing; 

The  Indian  Technical  Assistance 
Center  (ITAC)  in  Denver; 

The  National  Indian  Training 
Center  (NITC)  in  Brigham  City; 

Planning  Support  Group  in  Billings; 

Training  and  Technical  Assistance 
funds  provided  under  Pub.  L.  93-638; 

Technical  Assistance  oriented  to 
functions  of  the  Indian  Education  Re¬ 
source  Center  in  Albuquerque; 

Various  Area  training  functions  to 
design  training  programs; 


The  Indian  Police  Academy  in 
Brigham  City; 

The  Continental  Divide  'Training 
Center  in  New  Mexico; 

Planning  funds  currently  in  the 
Office  of  Indian  Services. 

A  centralized  training  unit  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  Central  Office  would; 

Assure  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
a  comprehensive  employee  and  tribal 
training  program  by  planning,  coordi¬ 
nating  and  directing  the  Bureau  train¬ 
ing  effort: 

Assure  a  broad  and  systematic  ap¬ 
proach  to  training; 

Issue  policy  guidance  and  resolve 
conflicts  arising  from  special  projects 
and  individual  training  requests; 

Develop  guidelines  for  instructional 
material  development,  course  modules 
and  Innovative  training  methods; 

Monitor  and  evaluate  BIA-wide  em¬ 
ployee  development  programs; 

Assure  the  needs  of  program  manag¬ 
ers  and  delivery  staffs  are  addressed, 
effectively  and  promptly; 

Work  with  other  Federal  agencies  to 
develop  cooperative  relationships;  and 
with  State  and  private  agencies  as  ap¬ 
propriate  on  behalf  of  Bureau  and 
tribal  and  Alaska  needs; 

Provide  a  pool  of  money  that  tribes 
can  draw  on  in  order  to  complete  com¬ 
prehensive  training  development  plans 
integrated  with  other  tribal  planning 
and  reflecting  overall  tribal  needs  and 
priorities;  funding  would  be  based  on 
the  plans; 

Provide  a  training  center  through 
which  tribes  can  have  ready  access  to 
timely  and  well-focused  technical  and 
financial  assistance  to  continue  their 
self-determination  efforts. 

6.  The  Management  Research  and 
Evaluation  (MRAcE)  Unit  should  be 
strengthened  and  should  report  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  proposed  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Policy,  Planning,  and 
Evaluation. 

This  restructuring  will  put  the  Unit 
in  a  much  better  organizational  posi¬ 
tion  to  perform  its  assigned  manage¬ 
ment  analyses  and  studies  objectively. 

Staffing 

Because  of  the  importance  and  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  MR&E  Unit’s  work,  it 
should  be  staffed  with  relatively  high 
graded  people,  but  few  in  numbers. 

The  MR&E  Unit  had  an  authorized 
staffing  level  in  fiscal  year  1978  of  20 
positions,  but  currently  only  12  are 
filled.  Three  of  the  12  are  on  detail, 
leaving  the  current  staffing  at  9.  This 
is  severely  limiting  the  Unit’s  ability 
to  accomplish  its  work  program. 
Sample  task  areas  include:  evaluate 
four  area  offices  per  year;  develop 
work  measurement  standards  to  be 
used  in  the  evaluation  process;  develop 
a  program  to  train  BIA  employees  in 
the  use  of  the  metric  system;  imple¬ 
ment  Presidential  objectives,  e.g., 
reduce  paperwork;  and  coordinate 
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BIA’s  role  in  external  audits  and  inves¬ 
tigations  (GAO,  FBI,  etc.). 

The  first  step  in  the  implementation 
of  this  recommendation  should  be  to 
staff  the  MR&E  Unit  up  to  its  full 
budgeted  complement  of  20  people. 

Field  Structure  and  Executive  Man- 
agement/Developvxent  (Recommenda¬ 
tions  7-13  are  discussed  together  on 
page  IV-19.) 

7.  The  Area  Office  organization 
structure  should  reflect  the  functional 
structure  of  the  BIA  Central  Office 
staffs  under  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

One  of  the  important  issues  that  has 
developed  during  the  Task  Force  hear¬ 
ings  is  the  lack  of  direction,  communi¬ 
cation,  and  cooperation  between  the 
Area  Offices  and  the  BIA  Central 
Office. 

The  Area  Office  must  be  organized 
so  that  the  major  functional  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  management  reporting, 
planning,  trust,  administration,  re¬ 
sources  development  and  education 
liave  a  direct  line  to  the  policy  makers 
of  the  BIA.  It  is  imperative  that  Area 
Offices  take  policy  direction  from  BIA 
top  management. 

8.  The  present  responsibilities  and 
authority  of  Area  Directors  should  be 
thoroughly  reviewed  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  and  the  three  Deputies.  New 
job  descriptions  should  be  wiitten  in 
consultation  with  individual  Area  Di¬ 
rectors  on  a  contractual  basis,  reflect¬ 
ing  the  unique  aspects  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  area.  Clear  performsmee  measures 
should  be  agreed  upon  and  should  be 
subject  to  frequent  review  (quarterly). 

9.  The  Area  Office  should  reflect 
two  major  responsibilities  to  agencies: 
to  furnish  administrative  support,  su¬ 
pervision,  evaluation/monitoring;  and 
to  establish  tribal  needs  and  to  ensure 
that  these  needs  are  met,  either 
through  contracting  with  tribes  or 
through  agency  levels,  and  at  area 
levels  only  if  tribe  or  agency  cannot 
meet  the  needs. 

These  responsibilities  should  be  car¬ 
ried  out  by  means  of  contractual 
agreements  with  agencies,  such  as 
those  negotiated  between  Central 
Office  executives  and  Area  Office 
heads,  described  in  separate  recom¬ 
mendation. 

The  Area  Office  must  be  responsive 
to  tribal  needs,  either  through  agen¬ 
cies  or  through  self-determination  pro¬ 
cedures,  depending  upon  tribal  prefer¬ 
ence. 

10.  Consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  location  of  field  offices;  there 
should  be  a  review  of  each  area  office 
on  a  case-by-case  basis  to  consider  the 
need  to  retain  or  combine  these  of¬ 
fices.  Particular  consideration  should 
be  given  to:  (1)  Moving  the  Juneau 
Area  Office  to  Anchorage;  and  (2) 
Consolidating  the  Muskogee  and  Ana- 
darko  Area  Offices  and  locating  in 
Oklahoma  City. 


The  task  force,  limited  in  time  and 
money,  could  not  give  adequate  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  relocation  or  consoli¬ 
dation  of  area  offices.  The  task  force 
feels  that  there  could  be  merit,  based 
on  testimony  and  discussions  with 
tribal  and  Bureau  personnel,  to  con¬ 
solidating  some  area  offices  or  the 
movement  of  some  offices. 

There  are  many  considerations  such 
as  travel  dollars  and  time  and  avail¬ 
ability  of  technical  expertise  which 
nay  influence  the  movement  of  these 
cffice.s. 

11.  Top  management  .should  insti¬ 
tute  a  system  of  positive  incentives,  in¬ 
cluding,  but  not  limited  to,  monitoring 
promotion  and  rotation  policies  to  en¬ 
hance  performance  effectivtness,  ad- 
varicement  opportunities  a'ld  general 
man.agement  veif?atility  within  the 
Federal  Government  of  executives  on 
all  levels  of  BIA  operations. 

12.  The  BIA  should  create  a  manage¬ 
ment  development  program  to  provide 
opportunities  for  all  intermediate  and 
senior  managem.ent  and  profc.s.sional 
staff  to  gain  new  experiences  and  ac¬ 
quire  new  skills,  thus  preparing  them¬ 
selves  for  promotion  to  higher  levels 
of  responsibility  within  the  BIA,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  or  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 

13.  The  Sccretaiy  of  the  Interior 
could  periodically  state  publicly  his 
support  and  his  own  dedication  to  the 
principles  of  Indian  self  determination 
and  ongoing  trust  responsibility,  to 
provide  credibility  to  the  determina¬ 
tion  on  the  Department  of  the  Interi¬ 
or  to  make  the  most  of  the  capacities 
of  the  BIA. 

Discussion  of  Management  Capacity 
and  Location  Issues 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
facing  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Indian  Affairs  is  how'  to  assist  the  ex¬ 
ecutives  within  the  BIA  organization— 
Area  Directors  and  others— to  provide 
effective,  efficient  management,  con¬ 
tinuity  of  administration  and  policy 
implementation,  and  at  the  same  time 
ensure  accountability  to  Bureau  and 
Department  top  management,  as  well 
as  to  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives 
themselves. 

Historically,  Area  Directors  have  de¬ 
veloped  their  own  organizational 
structures  and  modes  of  operation 
largely  in  the  absence  of,  sometimes  in 
spite  of,  leadership  from  the  Central 
Office.  The  Areas  are  diverse,  each 
with  widely  differing  (if  not  unique) 
tribal  and  agency  needs  to  serve. 

Having  had  to  function  frequently 
without  effective  central  leadership 
during  the  past  several  years,  and 
being  forced  to  deal  with  widely  di¬ 
verse  conditions  peculiar  to  their  par¬ 
ticular  areas,  the  Area  Directors  have 
assumed  a  great  deal  of  autonomy  and 
discretionary  latitude  in  decision 
making.  They  have  also  tended  to  re¬ 


spond  to  the  more  immediate  pres¬ 
sures  from  tribes,  agency  offices,  state 
and  Federal  legislators.  Accountability 
to  the  various  staff  and  program  offi¬ 
cers  in  the  Central  office  took  a  lower 
and  less  urgent  priority.  Local  backing 
carried  more  weight  in  resolving 
Washington  versus  Area  conflicts.  The 
operating  mode  was  reactive,  with  ac¬ 
tions  generated  most  frequently  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  real  or  perceived  crises  so 
continuing  relationships  in  pursuit  of 
mutual  long  range  goals  were  not 
readily  fostered. 

Geographical  Considerations 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations, 
the  American  Indian  Policy  Review 
Commission  has  raised  the  question  as 
to  the  usefulness  of  retaining  a  geo¬ 
graphically  intermediate  management 
or  administrative  function  within  the 
BIA,  operating  between  the  tribe  and 
village  oriented  agencies  and  the 
Washington  Central  office.  This  task 
force  fii-mly  believes  that  elimination 
of  Area  offices  would  create  more 
structural  and  management  problems 
than  it  would  solve,  causing  excessive 
spans  of  control  and  thrusting  the 
BIA  Central  office  into  day-to-day  op¬ 
erations  of  far  away  Bureau  field  of¬ 
fices.  If  Area  Offices  were  abolished, 
some  other  geographical  arrangement 
of  mid-level  management  functions 
would  have  to  be  created,  since  for 
sound  management  it  is  inconceivable 
that  a  structure  consisting  of  some  119 
local  offices  reporting  to  a  remote 
Central  office  would  prove  w’orkable. 
Nor  w'ould  six  regional  service  centers 
be  able  to  do  the  work  that  must  be 
performed  on  intermediate  levels. 

It  is  clear,  given  the  bewildering 
complexities  and  varieties  of  tribes,  lo¬ 
cations,  natural  resources,  interests 
and  service  needs  that  have  to  be  dealt 
with  on  Area  levels,  that  Area  Direc¬ 
tors  must  be  highly  flexible,  compe¬ 
tent,  and  knowledgeable  of  local  con¬ 
cerns.  This  does  not,  how'ever,  man¬ 
date  autonomy  from  Central  office 
line  functions. 

Responsibility  and  Accountability 

The  Assistant  Secretary  needs 
people  in  the  field  as  well  as  in  the 
Central  office  willing  to  execute  both 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  his  policies  and 
their  implementation.  Yet  he  also 
needs  people  who  know  their  areas 
well,  and  who  have  the  confidence  of 
tribal  constituencies  and  Area  office 
staffs.  Finally,  he  needs  executives  on 
area  and  agency  levels  who  are  thor¬ 
oughly  trained  in  the  latest  techniques 
of  organizational,  fiscal  and  personnel 
management,  in  the  oversight  of  data 
collection  and  interpretation,  and  in 
knowledge  of  the  complex  of  federal 
agencies  and  regulations  so  that 
Indian  tribes  may  request  and  receive 
the  full  assistance  to  which  they  are 
entitled,  through  BIA  and  elsewhere 
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in  the  fedeial  and  state  govenmcnts. 
All  of  the  qualities  mentioned  above 
are  keys  to  the  timeliness  and  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  BIA  management  responses 
to  needs  of  Indians  and  Alaska  Na¬ 
tives. 

Management  Training 

For  these  reasons  one  of  the  most 
important  undertakings  of  top  man¬ 
agement  in  the  BIA.  backed  to  the  ful¬ 
lest  extent  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  and  all  his  internal  staff  re¬ 
sources.  must  be  a  comprehensive 
management  training  program  for  ex¬ 
ecutives  on  all  levels  of  the  Bureau: 
agency,  area  and  central  office.  This 
training  program  must  begin  immedi¬ 
ately.  not  only  with  new  executive  ap¬ 
pointments.  but  with  existing  staff  as 
VI  ell. 

Because  management  competence  is 
lacking  in  many  areas,  outside  experi¬ 
enced  managers  must  be  brought  in  to 
do  and  teach  at  the  same  time,  eitiier 
through  varieties  of  on-the-job  train¬ 
ing  or  by  means  of  intensive  mini- 
courses  of  short  duration.  As  a  result 
of  such  training.  BIA  managers  would 
be  qualified  to  occupy  higher  level  ap¬ 
pointments.  not  only  within  BIA.  but 
throughout  the  Federal  government 
as  a  whole. 

Department  Support 

The  Secretary  and  top  Department¬ 
al  staff  must  be  sub.stantially  support¬ 
ive  of  the  nece.ssary  interfaces  with 
non-interior  offices,  (such  as  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  and  OMB)  in  order  to  accomplish 
these  goals.  The  Department  can  help 
with  provision  of  competent  technical 
assistance  teams  and  individuals  for 
specific  tasks  and  project  terms  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Assistant  Secertary  for 
Indian  Affairs  with  requisite  .skills 
from  within  and  without  Interior, 
available  on  a  contract-model  basis. 

The  Assistant  Secretary’s  Deputies 
and  immediate  Staff  should  have  the 
same  status  as  tho.se  of  other  Assustant 
Secretaries  staffs  with  regard  to  pay. 
communications,  and  senior  policy 
staff  interfaces.  Though  the  Assi.stant 
Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs  has  but 
one  bureau  entity  in  his  charge,  the 
same  functional  separation  and  Secre 
tarial  office  support  is  warranted 
given  the  size  of  the  BIA  budget  with 
relation  to  Interior  as  a  whole,  and  the 
scope  of  the  programs,  which  repre¬ 
sent  virtually  every  category  of  Feder¬ 
al  domestic  a.ssistance. 

Recommendations  contained  in 
other  sections  of  this  Report  which 
are  particularly  applicable  to  area 
office  operations  are: 

Area  Directors  should  become 
Schedule  C. 

Appropriate  training  to  ensure  that 
Area  Directors.  Agency  Superinten¬ 
dents.  and  other  intermediate  manag¬ 
ers  can  function  effectively. 

Area  and  Agency  functions  and  per¬ 
sonnel.  as  well  as  Central  office,  un¬ 
dergo  periodic  management  audits. 


Management  by  objectives  will  be 
utilized  to  achieve  synergii^ic  overall 
bureau  functioning. 

14.  Top  management  should  have 
the  option  of  appointing  people  in  the 
“Schedule  C"  category  for  Area  Direc¬ 
tor  positions. 

Assistant  Secretary’s  Position 

Thus  recommendation  presents 
somewhat  of  a  similar  concept  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Indian  Allairs  (described  in  Appendix 
A):  •’.  .  .  A  comprehensive  review  of 
the  need  for  Schedule  C  positions  in 
the  Bureau  (is  required)  to  ensure 
that  top  management  consists  of  that 
cadre  of  leaders  committed  to  the  poli¬ 
cies.  directions,  and  changes  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  the  Department,  and  ttie 
Bureau  leadership”;  and  "...  I  believe 
this  calls  for  the  expansion  of  the 
number  of  Schedule  C  positions,  to  in- 
cluae  all  key  Central  Office  managers 
as  well  as  all  Area  Directors.” 

'riie  flexibility  to  have  some  percent¬ 
age  of  Schedule  C  positions  in  the 
field  would  allow;  Area  Director  posi¬ 
tions  could  still  be  filled  by  people 
with  career  experience:  and/or  As  spe¬ 
cial  problems  or  unique  management 
needs  arise,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
would  have  the  option  of  attracting 
top  flight  managers,  primarily  from 
industry  (Indian  or  non-Indian )  to 
come  in  and  serve  as  an  Area  Director. 

The  result  will  be  two-fold.  Top 
management  will  liave  the  ability  to 
infuse  “new  blood”  at  the  critical  Area 
Director  level  as  the  need  arises.  It 
should  also  have  a  more  subtle  effect 
of  making  the  Area  Directors  who  are 
career  appointments,  more  respoiusive 
to  the  goals  and  objectives  of  top  man¬ 
agement  and  the  current  administra¬ 
tion  a.s  a  whole. 

15.  The  budget  system  should  be  re¬ 
designed  so  that  it  is  soundly  based  on 
needs  determined  at  the  reservation  or 
local  level,  with  a  variety  of  funding 
sources  effectively  integrated  to  meet 
those  needs. 

Needs  should  be  assessed  in  terms  of: 
objectives  of  and  for  the  people  ser\  ed 
at  the  reservation  or  local  level;  plan 
of  implementation,  including  priority 
listing;  and  costs. 

To  ensure  that  a  high  percentage  of 
funding  from  BIA  programs  reache.«: 
the  agency  or  local  level,  a  process 
should  be  initiated,  containing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  elements: 

(a)  The  Bureau  should  provide  lead¬ 
ership  and  coordination  in  aggre.ssive- 
ly  seeking  adequate  funding  sources  in 
other  Federal  agencies,  and  assisting 
the  tribes  in  packaging  funds  from  ail 
available  sources  to  meet  their  needs. 

(b)  The  budget  system  should  pro¬ 
vide  for  development  projections  for  a 
minimum  of  three  years.  This  system 
would  allow  Congress  better  to  under¬ 
stand  long  range  objectives  and  costs 
involved  in  reaching  those  objectives. 


The  current  budget  year  should  be  a 
part  of  the  total  budget  as  a  request 
for  authority,  e.g.  Snyder  Act. 

Such  a  concept  has  been  supported 
by  various  management  reviews  of  the 
Bureau’s  budgetary  process,  including 
the  1978  Comptroller  General’s  re¬ 
ports  and  was  also  recomm.ended  by 
the  AIPRC. 

Such  a  budget  system  would:  Pro¬ 
vide  for  comprehensive  budget  plan¬ 
ning  at  the  local  level;  give  ability  to 
evaluate  program  for  more  than  one 
year:  and  provide  flexibility  for  prior¬ 
ity  adjustments. 

(c)  Budget  formulation  system  and 
budget  execution  system  (accounting) 
should  be  coordinated  so  as  to  identify 
tiie  real  costs  of  carrying  out  programs 
on  every  organizational  level  of  BIA 
operations. 

This  coordination  would:  Ensure 
compliance  with  congressional  au¬ 
thorization;  and  evaluate  actual  costs 
of  accomplishment  at  various  levels  of 
the  operation. 

16.  Funding  levels  for  the  tribal  pro¬ 
grams  and  tribal  service  delivery 
which  are  under  contract  to  tribes  or 
villages  and  to  multitribal  groups 
should  be  determined  by  needs,  e.g,  to 
actual  functions  to  be  performed. 

Many  funding  levels  at  the  agency 
level  are  not  adequate  to  run  meaning¬ 
ful  uibal  programs  and  tribal  service 
delivcy. 

The  funds  are  limited,  but  the  tribe, 
as  a  coniractor,  is  still  held  responsible 
for  the  quality  of  the  program.  A  poor 
funding  level  results  in  poor  service 
delivery. 

Provisions  should  be  made  for  the 
entire  budget  process  to  dovetail  with 
the  financial  requirements  of  the 
tribe.  1’iie  budget  formulation  process 
must  be  based  on  needs  at  the  local 
tribal  level  for  tribal  considerations  to 
become  a  priority. 

Adequate  funding  levels  or  a  mecha¬ 
nism  to  increase  the  funding  level  tied 
with  tribal  contracts  needs  to  be  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  Bureau’s  budget  pro¬ 
cess. 

A  funding  mechanism  should  reflect 
the  funding  needs  at  the  reservation 
level  to  underscore  that  the  Federal 
Goveriunent  is  serious  about  self-de¬ 
termination,  Contracting  at  multitri¬ 
bal  agencies  is  practically  impossible 
where  services  of  one  or  two  individ¬ 
uals  must  be  divided  among  eight,  ten 
or  more  tribes.  The  result  is  that  the 
spirit  of  Pub.  L.  93-638,  the  Self-Deter¬ 
mination  Act  is  subverted  not  be  any 
Bureau  conspiracy  or  lack  of  tribal 
knowledge  but  by  the  realities  of  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents. 

Overall,  some  flexibility  should  be 
designed  into  the  budget  process 
which  allows  for  funding  of  programs 
at  multitribal  agencies  and  which 
allows  “filling  in  behind”  some  posi¬ 
tions.  such  as  IPA  assignments  or  de¬ 
tails,  to  provide  T/TA  to  tribes. 
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Discxission  of  Budget  System 

The  Task  Force  found  widespread 
dissatisfaction,  particularly  on  local 
levels,  with  the  Bureau’s  Budget  pro¬ 
cess. 

Some  complaints  were: 

(1)  There  is  no  comprehensive  ap¬ 
proach  to  reservation  funding  though 
there  are  a  variety  of  comprehensive 
planning  efforts  in  existence; 

(2)  Inadequate  funding  at  the 
Agency  level  results  in  limited  pro¬ 
gram  accomplishments,  especially  at 
raultitrubal  agencies  where  it  becomes 
impossible  to  contract  for  programs: 

(3)  Constrained  funding  levels  at  the 
agencies  are  not  reflected  at  Area  or 
Central  office  levels  in  the  form  of 
similar  budgetary  constraints: 

(4)  Tribes  have  not  been  able  to  in¬ 
fluence  those  programs  not  in  the 
band,  with  report  to  funding  levels, 
priorities,  etc; 

(5)  Continuous  changes  in  what  pro¬ 
grams  are  in  the  band  have  made  it 
difficult  for  tribes  to  determine  prior¬ 
ities  or  make  long  range  plans; 

(6)  There  is  little  openness  in  the 
budget  process  outside  of  the  Agency 
band; 

(7)  Contracts  by  tribes  which  con¬ 
tains  an  inadequate  funding  level  does 
not  relieve  tribes  of  their  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  deliver  quality  services,  though 
the  system  severely  hampers  the  deliv¬ 
ery  of  quality  services; 

(8)  Minimum  budgetary  flexibility 
exists  at  the  Agency  level  in  contrast 
to  Area  or  Central  office  levels. 

Management  Systems  and  Procedures 

17.  The  Bureau  should  establish 
clear  organizational  and  programmatic 
objectives  and  use  them  as  a  basis  for 
program  management  and  evaluation. 

The  implementation  of  Bureau 
policy  and  the  provision  of  program 
services  by  agency  and  area  offices 
could  be  improved  by  the  use  of  a 
management  by  objective  approach. 

The  establishment  of  specific  objec¬ 
tives  for  individual  programs  and  orga¬ 
nizational  units  is  best  done  within  the 
larger  framework  of  those  basic  goals, 
policies,  and  priorities  formulated  by 
the  agency’s  leadership. 

The  concept  of  agency  and  program 
direction  by  objective  rather  than  any 
particular  management  technique  is 
the  thrust  of  this  recommendation. 
The  Bureau  needs  to  be  given  a  strong 
sense  of  purpose  and  policy  direction 
which  can  be  translated  into  specific 
objectives. 

Using  objectives  as  a  principle  for  or¬ 
ganizing  the  work  of  the  agency  can 
help  clarify  responsibilities  and  ac¬ 
countability,  improve  commvmication, 
set  priorities,  define  performance, 
measure  progress,  and  focus  manage¬ 
ment  attention  on  accomplishments 
rather  than  inputs. 

18.  The  Central  Office  and  each 
Area  Office  should  be  subjected  to  a 


management  audit  by  the  Central 
Office  every  two  years. 

The  pui'pose  of  the  audits  would  be 
to  provide  the  Assistant  Secretary 
with  a  quality  assurance  and  feedback 
mechanism.  The  scope  of  the  audits 
should  Include  not  only  the  Central 
and  Area  Offices  themselves,  but  the 
programs  and  units  under  the  overall 
direction  of  the  Office, 

The  audits  should  be  management 
type  audits— broader  than  the  more 
traditional  financial  audits. 

Each  audit  should  result  in  a  formal 
written  report  providing  an  overall  as¬ 
sessment  accompanied  by  specific  and 
implementable  recommendations.  The 
draft  report  should  be  submitted  to 
the  area  director  for  comment  prior  to 
its  being  finalized.  A  copy  of  the  area 
director’s  comments  should  be  includ¬ 
ed  as  an  appendix  to  the  final  report- 
similar  to  the  procedure  used  by  the 
GAO  for  their  reports. 

A  management  audit  manual  should 
be  prepared  to  serve  as  a  guideline  for 
the  audit  teams  and  to  bring  a  degree 
of  uniformity  to  the  effort.  The 
manual  should  consist  of  a  series  of 
checklists  (and  forms  if  appropriate)— 
one  for  each  functional  area  in  the 
area  office. 

19.  The  BIA  Management  Informa¬ 
tion  System  should  be  upgraded  to 
provide  the  accurate,  timely  informa¬ 
tion  necessary  for  sound  management 
decisions  at  all  levels. 

20.  A  data  bank  for  access  to  Indians 
and  Alaska  Natives  possessing  critical¬ 
ly  needed  skills  should  be  desigmed 
and  implemented. 

As  the  number  of  job  opportunities 
for  people  of  Indian  descent  has  in¬ 
creased  in  recent  years  (within  the 
Federal  Government  and  outside),  em¬ 
ployers— including  the  BIA— have  ex¬ 
perienced  continuing  difficulty  in  find¬ 
ing  qualified  candidates. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  communica¬ 
tion  related.  With  the  exception  of  the 
BIA’s  personnel  system,  there  is  no 
systematic  approach  or  method  for 
employers  to  identify  qualified  Indian 
candidates  for  positions. 

The  concept  of  an  Indian  skills  bank 
has  been  talked  about  for  several 
years,  and  most  recently  endorsed  by 
the  Indian  Policy  Review  Commission. 

As  a  starting  point,  a  limited  amount 
of  information  should  be  compiled  on 
individuals  and  put  into  a  computer 
data  base.  Examples  include: 

Basic  identifying  information— cur¬ 
rent  name,  previous  names,  last  knouTi 
address  and  telephone  number,  social 
security  number. 

Descriptive  information— age,  sex, 
tribal  affiliation,  last  known  job  and 
work  location.  Civil  Service  classifica¬ 
tion. 

Ediicofion— highest  educational 

level  achieved,  post-secondary  schools 
attended,  degrees  received. 

Job  experience— jobs  qualified  for, 
jobs  interested  in,  location  prefer¬ 
ences. 


Over  time,  the  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  each  person  could  be  expand¬ 
ed. 

System  Operations 

The  main  difficulty  to  be  overcome 
is  to  first  assemble  the  information  on 
each  person  and  then  to  keep  it  up  to 
date.  The  assistance  of  Tribal  Govern¬ 
ments  should  be  sought  in  this  effort. 

Once  designed,  the  operation  of  the 
system  could  be  contracted  out  to  a 
consortium  of  national  Indian  interest 
groups  to  operate— e.g.,  NCAI,  NTCA. 

Requests  could  then  be  made  to  the 
BIA  or  the  contractor  (by  mail  or  tele¬ 
phone)  and  the  computer  file  search 
by  computer  terminal  operators.  Com¬ 
puter  printed  lists  of  candidates  could 
then  be  mailed  (or  telephoned)  back  to 
the  person  making  the  inquiry. 

As  a  future  potential  enhancement, 
computer  tapes  of  job  openings  could 
be  obtained  on  a  regular  basis  from 
State  employment  agencies  and 
matched  against  the  skills  bank  by  the 
computer  to  identify  job  opportunities 
for  people  out  of  work  or  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  advancement. 

21.  rhe  top  management  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Indian  Affairs  should  ensure 
that  personnel  standards  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  are  upheld  on  all 
levels  of  the  Bureau,  and  that  sound, 
flexible  personnel  management  princi¬ 
ples  are  utilized. 

The  Task  Force  endorses  the  Action 
steps  proposed  in  the  BIA’s  own 
Action  Plan  for  Personnel  Manage¬ 
ment  Improvement,  some  of  which  are 
being  presently  implemented. 

Uniform  practices  consistent  with 
sound  personnel  management  policy 
and  Civil  Service  Commission  stan¬ 
dards  are  seriously  lacking  in  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

22.  The  BIA’s  Policy/Procedures 
Manuals  should  be  reviewed  and  up¬ 
dated  annually. 

Exhibit  IV-3  shows  the  contents  of 
the  BIA  Manual.  Although  it  is  fairly 
comprehensive,  it  is  very  out  of  date 
and  a  project  is  underway  by  the  BIA 
to  update  it.  (It  has  been  more  than  10 
years  since  most  of  the  material  was 
last  updated.) 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that 
the  update  and  publication  be  com¬ 
pleted  (in  draft)  for  comment  by  the 
end  of  the  current  fiscal  year  (Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1978);  and  that  the  review  and 
update  procedures  become  a  systemat¬ 
ic  annual  process. 

Contents  of  the  BIA  Manual 

Bureau  Directives  System,  Personnel. 
Organization  and  Organizational  Concepts 
and  Functions,  Plant  Design  and  Con¬ 
struction. 

Reservation  Acceleration  Program,  Plant 
Management. 

Delegations  of  Authority,  Credit  and  Fi¬ 
nancing. 

Intergovernmental  Relations,  Natural  Re¬ 
sources. 
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Legislative  and  Tribal  Relatioas,  Indian 
Rights  Protection. 

Inspection.  Real  Estate  Appraisal. 

Records  Management  Program.  Forestry. 
Civil  Defense,  Real  Property  Management. 
Public  Information.  Land  Operations. 

Indian  Involvement  Programs.  Road  Con¬ 
struction. 

Program  Analysis.  Road  and  Airstrip  Main¬ 
tenance. 

■Statistics,  Education. 

Adniiiiistrative  Audit  Services,  Community 
Development. 

Safety  Management,  Hou.sing  Development. 
Environmental  Quality,  Social  Ser.’iccs. 
Management  and  System.?,  Law  and  Order. 
Computer  Systems,  Joint  Use  Administra¬ 
tive  Office. 

Job  Corp,  Indian  Business  Development 
Program, 

Budget.  Employment  A.ssistance. 

Financial  Management,  Tribal  Ot>ei  ations. 
Property  and  Supply  Commercial  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Development,  Alaska  Native  Af¬ 
fairs. 

Management  and  Implementation  of 
the  Federal  Trust  Responsibility 

Because  any  organizational  changes 
must  be  attuned  to  tomorrow’s  reali¬ 
ties  If  they  are  to  be  useful,  the  Ta.sk 
Force  made  some  observations  as  a 
preface  to  specific  recommendations 
on  trust  responsibilities. 

The  American  people,  and  those  re¬ 
sponsible  for  trust  management  in  the 
Federal  government,  should  realize 
that  Indian  resource  problems  and  de¬ 
velopment  decisions  will  inevitably 
become  more  complex— and  probably 
more  controversial— in  the  years 
ahead  if  the  government  does  not 
shirk  in  performing  its  task  as  trustee 
of  these  resources.  We  fully  anticipate, 
for  example,  that: 

The  development  of  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native  energy  resources  will  In¬ 
volve  difficult  decisions  which  will 
sometimes  create  conflicts  between 
Indian  needs  and  the  energy  plans  of 
non-Indian  interests: 

Water  rights  claims  brought  under 
the  Winters  doctrine  will  increasingly 
create  conflicts  between  Indian  and 
non-Indian  water  rights  in  the  West¬ 
ern  states: 

The  evolution  of  Indian  self-determi¬ 
nation  will  likewise  create  new  con¬ 
flicts  at  state  and  local  levels  as  Indi¬ 
ans  exercise  their  inherent  taxing  and 
licensing  powers  in  order  to  expand 
their  resource  base  and  develop  viable 
economic  systems  on  their  reserva¬ 
tions;  and 

Controversies  involving  land  claims, 
boundary  disputes  and  fishing  rights 
will  also  continue  to  ignite,  or  exacer¬ 
bate,  contention  between  Indian  and 
non-Indian  interests. 

Decisions  respecting  the  u.se  of 
Indian  and  Native  Alaskan  natural  re¬ 
sources  should  be  made  by  affected 
tribes.  To  arrive  at  these  decisions 
tribes  should  have  access  to  accurate, 
technically  expert  analyses  of  the  re¬ 
sources,  their  use,  value,  benefits  and 
disadvantages  of  development. 


FEDERAL 


As  these  events  occur,  recent  histori¬ 
cal  trends  indicate  that  the  Federal 
government  will  be  held  to  a  higher 
standard  of  trust  management— and  it 
is  assumed  that  the  government  will 
want  to  achieve  a  higher  level  of  per¬ 
formance  in  discharging  its  trust  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Consequently,  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  follow  out  of  a  convic¬ 
tion  that  changes  are  needed  which 
will  enable  all  trust  decisionmakers  to 
do  a  better  job  of  protecting  and  en¬ 
larging  Indian  rights  in  the  years 
ahead. 

In  this  spirit,  the  Task  Force  makes 
the  specific  recommendations  w'hich 
follow, 

23.  The  Bureau  and  Departmeht 
trust  respon.sibility  functions  should 
be  strengthened  and  extended  in 
Wtushmgton  and  the  field: 

The  Office  of  Trust  Responsibilities 
should  be  charged  with  being  an  aciiv- 
Lst  trast  rights  unit  with  sound  techni¬ 
cal  backing;  and  with  its  advocacy  mis 
Sion  and  Its  activist  functions  clearly 
stated,  understood,  and  su,)ported 
th'^oughout  the  Bureau  and  the  De- 
pariment; 

Rights  Protection  Office  should 
have  increased  status  and  staffing; 

Rights  Protection  units  should  be  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  field;  with  trust  advo¬ 
cates  at  each  agency; 

Legal  staffs  reporting  to  A.ssoc!ate 
Solicitor  for  Indian  Affairs  should  be 
placed  in  the  field; 

An  Indian  Trust  Council  should  be 
established  in  the  Department,  and  a 
Federal  Indian  Tru.st  Committee  at 
the  National  level  consisting  of  high¬ 
est  responsible  officials,  to  con.sider 
matters  of  trust  policy; 

The  Solicitor  should  be  formally  en¬ 
titled  to  file  separate  briefs  in  cases  of 
conflict  of  Interest. 

Discussion 

A  strong  statement  of  the  mission, 
the  goals  and  the  priorities  of  the 
Office  of  Tru.st  Responsibilities  should 
be  formulated,  with  provision  for  sys¬ 
tematic  review’  and  periodic  restate¬ 
ment  of  priorities. 

The  Rights  Protection  Unit  should 
be  adequately  staffed;  and  established 
at  equivalent  status  to  the  two  exist¬ 
ing  units,  (Trast  Facilitation  and 
Trust  Service.s).  This  will  allow  advo¬ 
cacy  and  trust  enforcement  effectively 
distinct  from  trustee  record  keeping, 
conservation,  and  development  func¬ 
tions. 

Regional  Trust  protection  units 
should  be  established  in  regional/area 
offices  (similar  to  ones  now  function¬ 
ing  in  Phoenix  and  Billings).  These 
units  should  have  strong,  versatile 
staffs  which  report  through  Area  Di¬ 
rectors  according  to  the  established 
Bureau  patterns,  v'ith  respect  to  ad¬ 
ministrative  matters;  but  which  w'ork 
programmatically  and  on  technical 
service  matters  directly  W’ith  the  Cen¬ 
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tral  Office  of  Trust  Responsibilities. 
The  advice  and  service  capacities  of 
the  Trust  Protection  units  should  be 
made  available  to  agency  superinten¬ 
dents.  and  to  tribal  and  village  govern¬ 
ments.  Further,  each  agency,  and 
other  field  installation  as  needed, 
should  have  its  o^x.'n  trast  advocate. 

A  system  .should  be  established  by 
which  ad  hoc  Project  Teams  can  be 
formed  to  develop  spec  iflc  cases  which 
embody  new  policies  or  call  for  major 
decisions.  By  this  means,  the  A.^sistant 
Secretary  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Secre¬ 
tary.  and  other  decisionmakers  could 
fulfill  their  trustee  functions  based  on 
the  best  technical  data,  analysis,  and 
insights  available,  in  timely  fashion. 

Legal  staffs  trahied  and  experienced 
in  the  range  of  trust  issues  should  be 
established  in  field  offices  of  the  So¬ 
licitor  of  the  Interior  Department  re¬ 
porting  directly  to  the  Associate  So¬ 
licitor  for  Indian  Affairs,  and  available 
to  Area  offices,  agencies  and  tribal 
governments. 

Legal  .sei-vices  in  educational  matters 
should  be  made  available  to  school 
boards,  administrators  and  tribal  gov 
eriinients  to  insure,  for  example:  duly 
constituted  legal  entities  In  control  of 
schools;  effective  and  enforceable  con¬ 
tracts  for  Instructional  tmd  other  ser¬ 
vices;  enforceable  codes;  students’ 
rights;  and  appeals  procedures  that 
are  both  fair  and  binding. 

Department 

At  the  Department  level,  an  Indian 
Trust  Council  (IDTC)  should  be  estab¬ 
lished.  The  Secretary  should  sen'e  as 
chairman  of  this  Council.  Its  two 
other  permanent  members  should  be 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Af¬ 
fairs  and  the  Solicitor.  The  Council 
should  be  the  policymaking  body  in  all 
matters  where  Interior  has  responsi¬ 
bility  over  Indian  Trust  rights. 

This  group  would  articulate  policy, 
devise  strategy  for  pursuit  of  priority- 
trust  goals,  resolve  conflicts  and 
assu»-e  that  expertise  needed  from 
other  units  of  the  Department  is 
brought  to  bear  on  trust  issues  On  an 
ad  hoc  basis  the  Secretary  should  des¬ 
ignate  other  appropriate  Interior  offi¬ 
cials  to  participate  in  the  delibei  ations 
of  the  Council. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that 
the  Interior  Department  Solicitor  be 
allowed  to  file  separate  briefs  in  cases 
of  serious  conflicts  of  interest,  such  as 
arise  when  the  F’ederal  trust  responsi¬ 
bility  appears  in  conflict  with  other 
Federal  mandates.  (This  recommenda¬ 
tion  would  formalize  an  existing  prac¬ 
tice.) 

The  Task  Force  further  recommends 
that  the  President  establish  a  cabinet- 
level  Federal  Indian  Tru.st  Committee. 
The  Chairman  of  the  FITC  .should  be 
the  Vice  President,  and  other  perma¬ 
nent  members  should  be  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
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eral.  This  committee  should  have  au¬ 
thority  to  make  government-wide  poli¬ 
cies  and  recommendations  concerning 
the  protection  and  enhancement  of 
Indian  trust  rights,  and  should  be 
given  wide  latitude  to  focus  on  issues 
and  policy  questions  which  concern 
the  national  interest  and  deserve  the 
attention  of  the  President  himself. 

24.  An  Office  of  Resources  Develop¬ 
ment  should  be  established  under 
Trust  Responsibilities  to  provide  com¬ 
petent,  sophisticated  assistance  to 
tribes  in  technologies  and  in  economic 
analyses  for  management,  conserva¬ 
tion  and  development  of  natural  re¬ 
sources. 

The  major  responsibility  of  the 
Office  of  Resources  Development 
should  be  delivery  to  Inditm  tribes  and 
Alaska  Natives  of  highly  competent, 
sophisticated  technological  assistance 
in  Inventory  of  resources,  planning  for 
development  or  conservation  and  en¬ 
hancement,  and  execution  of  contracts 
of  other  activities  in  furtherance  of 
plans.  Counsel  on  technologies  and 
economics  of  development  options  will 
parallel  the  legal  assistance  offered  by 
the  Rights  Protection  office. 

The  Resources  Development  office 
should  have  adequate  technical  capa¬ 
bility  to  deal  with  the  major  areas  of 
tribal  resource  concerns:  energy  and 
other  minerals;  water,  land,  fish  and 
wildlife;  Agriculture— range,  crops, 
livestock;  forestry,  timber. 

The  flow  of  expertise  should  be  from 
the  Central  Staff  uownward,  i.e.,  as 
the  need  is  established  at  the  area, 
agency  and  reser\’ation  level,  the  capa¬ 
bility  will  be  provided  to  meet  specific 
program  needs. 

Viable  economic  development  de¬ 
mands  close  w’orking  relations  and  well 
defined  interfaces  between  most,  if  not 
all.  Bureau  divisions  and  many  non-In- 
terior  Federal  departments  and  agen¬ 
cies,  to  develop  the  necessary  infra¬ 
structure  and  business  opportunities 
for  qualified  Indian  entreprenem-s. 

Resources  Development  office  re¬ 
sponsibilities  will  center  on  service  to 
tribes,  with  the  first  task  being  to 
work  on  long  term  planning  on  a  tribe- 
by-tribe  basis;  inventory,  development 
options,  financing,  and  time  frames. 

Organizing  and  acquiring  staff  with 
the  technical  competence  to  do  this 
should  have  first  priority. 

Tribes  must  be  actively  involved  in 
decisions  as  to  needs,  priorities  and  as¬ 
signments  of  availalble  manpower  and 
dollars. 

The  Office  of  the  Secretary  should 
assist  during  the  start-up  period  with 
appropriate  staff  having  the  necessary 
expertise  in  a  variety  of  disciplines; 
and  with  assurance  of  adequate  BIA 
personnel  and  funding  ceilings. 

All  plans  for  this  effort  must  include 
development  of  both  tribal  and  BIA 
personnel  capacities  in  resources  man¬ 
agement  technology. 


Justification  and  related  recommen¬ 
dations; 

Development  of  major  resources  is 
closely  related  both  to  trust  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  to  the  business  and  entre¬ 
preneurship  kinds  of  economic  devel¬ 
opment  opportunities  for  tribes  and 
for  individuals. 

A  division  of  responsibilities  can  logi¬ 
cally  be  made  resulting  in  two  units, 
the  Office  of  Resources  Development 
under  Trust  Responsibilities,  and  an 
Office  of  Business  and  Economic  De¬ 
velopment  elsewhere.  The  offices 
should  be  closely  and  systematically 
related  under  one  manager  or  through 
specific  coordination  procedures  such 
as  Joint  tribal  planning  assistance  pro¬ 
jects.  regular  joint  staff  meetings, 
shared  communications,  and  review 
and  concurrence  procedures. 

Economic  Development  and  Services 

to  Indian  Tribes  and  Alaska  Natives 

25.  An  Office  of  Business  and  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development  reporting  to  the 
Deputy  Assistant  S^retary— Oper¬ 
ations  (Commissioner)  should  be  es¬ 
tablished  to  provide  Indian  tribes  and 
Alaska  Native  corporations  with  so¬ 
phisticated  assistance  in  finance,  eco¬ 
nomics.  and  marketing,  etc.;  and  a 
competent  advocacy  service  in  packag¬ 
ing  Federal  and  private  funds  and 
technical  assistance. 

It  w'ouid  include  and  extend  some  of 
the  divisions  under  what  is  now  called 
Tribal  Resources  Development.  It 
would  be  designed  to  complement  the 
functions  of  the  proposed  Office  of 
Resources  Development. 

Emphasis  would  be  placed  on  help¬ 
ing  tribes  and  Alaska  Native  groups  co¬ 
ordinate  and  package  funds  both  Fed¬ 
eral  and  private,  along  with  BIA 
funds.  A  wider,  more  innovative  and 
aggressive  approach  to  the  economic 
viability  of  reservations  as  a  whole 
should  be  developed,  for  the  benefit  of 
reser\'ations,  and  Alaska  Native-owmed 
land,  communities  and  tribally  spon¬ 
sored  industrial  development,  and  in¬ 
dividual  Indian  entrepreneurs. 

Staff  should  include  a  high  level  of 
competence  in  such  disciplines  as  eco¬ 
nomics  for  diversified  growth  plan¬ 
ning.  product  market  analysis  and  the 
like,  for  the  range  of  Indian  business 
actual  and  potential— minerals,  crops, 
livestock,  fishing,  agriculture,  etc. 
Means  should  be  found  to  stimulate 
venture  capital  coming  on  reservation 
despite  bonding  constraints,  e.g., 
Indian  Development  Bank. 

The  planning  and  activities  of  many 
organizational  elements  of  the  Bureau 
should  be  systematically  coordinated 
with  the  Office  of  Busine.ss  and  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development  so  that  qualified 
Indian  and  Alaska  Native  businesses 
have  maximum  opportunity  to  capture 
economic  benefits  from: 

Energy  resource  development,  forest 
products,  agricultural  crop  and  live¬ 


stock  processing,  including,  over  time, 
the  trades  and  services  demanding  so¬ 
phisticated  technologies  and  skills 
which  now  so  often  leave,  or  never 
come  on  the  reservation  for  lack  of 
qualified  Indian  personnel. 

Construction  and  other  business  re¬ 
sulting  from  reservation  funding  for 
housing,  (new  starts  and  self  help); 
public  facilities  and  other  infrastruc¬ 
ture  construction,  operation  and  ser¬ 
vicing. 

Sophisticated  advice  and  technologi¬ 
cal  expertise  would  be  available,  large¬ 
ly  on  a  team  basis,  as  needed  by  tribes 
and  agencies,  with  technical  assistance 
geared  to  different  stages  of  need: 

Planning  and  early  development; 

Follow  through  with  assistance  tai¬ 
lored  to  protecting  capital  investment 
during  business  start-up.  and  during 
the  transition  period  when  a  solid 
bu-siness  base  is  being  developed; 

Expansion  and  diversification  assis¬ 
tance,  to  build  on  success. 

Bureau  staff  would  function  as  advo¬ 
cates  to  low’er  the  administrative  bar¬ 
riers  to  Indian  entrepreneurship  posed 
by  such  things  as  Federally-assisted 
housing  design  stipulations. 

Infrastructure  should  be  closely  in¬ 
tegrated  with  economic  development. 
Careful  consideration  should  be  given 
to  moving  some  organizational  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  present  office  of  Indian 
Services,  such  as  those  responsible  for 
housing  and  physical  facilities,  to 
bring  at  least  the  planning  for  key  In¬ 
frastructure  elements  into  an  align¬ 
ment  providing  tribes  necessary  sup¬ 
port  for  development  of  viable  econo¬ 
mies. 

Options  for  creating  useful  working 
alignments  include  not  only  reorgani¬ 
zation,  but  better  designed  and  more 
conscientiously  applied  communica¬ 
tions  and  coordination  procedures. 

A  systematic  leadership  role  in  at¬ 
tracting  funds  from  other  agencies 
and  private  industry  will  require  those 
same  kinds  of  procedures.  Establish¬ 
ment  of  field  contacts  with  other 
agencies,  and  development  of  agency 
(and  area)  “grantsmanship”  capabili¬ 
ties  in  support  of  tribal  development 
planning  are  essential. 

26.  The  organizational  units  of  the 
present  Office  of  Indian  Services 
should  be  carefully  reviewed,  and  rea¬ 
ligned  or  reinforced  as  necessary  to 
support  a  clearly-defined  comprehen¬ 
sive  Community  Services  approach  to 
reservation  and  community  needs; 
needs  should  be  established  by  Indian 
tribes  and  Alaska  Natives,  and  the  ser¬ 
vices  delivery  planning  and  implemen¬ 
tation  systematically  linked  with  other 
planning  such  as  for  education  and 
training,  business  and  economic  devel¬ 
opment,  community  jobs/skills  avail¬ 
ability  and  resources. 

Because  of  the  highly  localized 
nature  of  municipal  services  for  the 
various  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  com- 
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munities,  the  diversity  of  tribal  and 
Native  needs  is  so  great  that  a  single 
clear-cut  organizational  recommenda¬ 
tion  in  this  area  is  not  possible.  Con¬ 
sideration  should  be  given  to  setting  a 
common  standard  for  requirements, 
insofar  as  is  possible  within  State  and 
other  applicable  nandrttes. 

The  overall  management  systems 
improvem<»nts,  and  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  v.'ith  regard  to  training  of  both 
BIA  ard  tribal  personnel  elsewhere  in 
this  report  will  have  clear,  positive  re¬ 
sults  on  some  current  malfo.m’tions  in 
delivery  of  Indian  Penices.  So  will  the 
Budget  criented  rcconunendations  re¬ 
garding  contracting  under  93  638. 

Needs  should  be  as-se.ssed  by  tribes 
with  support  of  the  Bureau— needs  as- 
sc.ssments  can  in  many  cases  be  coordi¬ 
nated  v.’ith  needs  a'ses.snicnts  for 
other  govemm-nt  programs. 

A  •planning.  Implementation,  follow- 
through,  and  evaluation  sequence 
needs  to  be  designed  to  provide  a  rec¬ 
ognized  Community  Seiwices  planning 
framework  within  which  individual 
Indian  tribal  and  Alaska  Natives  needs 
for  services  and  capabilities  to  provide 
services  can  be  systematically  arrayed 
and-  dealt  with. 

Planning  should  take  place  in  close 
conjunction  with  planning  for  other 
reservation  program  and  development 
planning  (although  coordination 
should  not  delay  delivery)— planning 
for  education  and  training  facilities 
and  programs,  business  and  economic 
development  planning,  and  resource 
development,  roads  or  other  physical 
facilities  planning. 

Special  care  should  be  taken  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  office’s  flexibility  to  deal 
with  the  essentially  unique  combina¬ 
tion  of  needs  for  municipal-type  ser¬ 
vices  presented  by  the  range  of  Indian 
tribal  and  Alaska  Native  governments 
to  be  served. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  preserve 
those  existing  systems  and  relation¬ 
ships  with  individual  tribes  and  Ala.ska 
Native  corporations  which  are  working 
to  their  satisfaction. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to 
changing  the  name  of  the  function  to 
Office  of  Community  Services  to  un¬ 
derline  the  comprehensive  planning 
framework  approach. 

A  special  effort  should  be  made  by 
offices  responsible  for  Pxiblic  Informa¬ 
tion  and  for  communications  with 
Indian  and  Alaska  Native  constituen¬ 
cies  to  be  sure  that  .success  stories  and 
useful  experiments  are  relayed  to 
other  communities  as  options  for  .solv¬ 
ing  their  problems,  and  improving 
their  quality  of  community  life. 

Education  for  Today’s  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native  People 

'The  Federal  Government  is  more 
deeply  involved  in  the  education  of 
Native  Americans  than  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  any  other  group  of  American 


citizens.  It  now  spends  over  $500  mil¬ 
lion  per  year  for  this  purpose,  with 
this  spending  about  equally  divided 
betw’oen  tiie  Interior  Department’s 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  and 
HEW,  Office  of  Education  (OE).  Yet 
the  educational  attainment  of  Indian 
and  children  and  adults  is  poorer  than 
for  any  other  major  group.  In  addi¬ 
tion.  the  overwhelming  bulk  of  these 
funds  are  admini.stered  outside  tribal 
and  community  control,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  statutory  objective  of 
Federal  Indian  policy  is  to  begin  "an 
orderly  transition  from  Federal  domi¬ 
nation  of  programs  for  and  services  to 
Indians  to  effective  and  meaningful 
participation  by  the  Indian  people  in 
the  planning,  conduct,  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  those  programs.’’ 

The  recommendations  which  follow 
are  targeted  to  blA  education  pro¬ 
grams,  respecting  the  limitations  im¬ 
posed  on  the  current  task  force  effort. 
Through  the  leadership  of  the  tribes 
and  villages.  Bureau  persormel,  the  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs 
and  the  Secretary,  much  can  be  done 
In  other  education  program  areas  at 
the  same  time  as  efforts  focus  on 
strengthening  BIA’s  capacities  to  re¬ 
spond  to  Indian  and  Alaska  native 
needs  in  education. 

F\irther,  the  recommendations  of 
this  report  focus  on  education  of 
young  people,  but  the  underlying  prin¬ 
ciples  can  well  be  extended  to  all 
ages— to  provide  advanced  and  con¬ 
tinuing  education  through  a  range  of 
personally  fulfulling  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native  cultural  enrichment  op¬ 
portunities. 

27.  A  statement  of  the  philosophy  of 
education  for  Indians  and  Alaska  Na¬ 
tives  should  be  formulated. 

A  basic  philosophical  statement 
should  be  articulated  to  reflect  Indi¬ 
ans’  concept  of  what  education  for  In¬ 
dians  should  be.  The  statement  should 
reflect:  Respect  for  traditional  cultur¬ 
al  beliefs,  retaining  strong  identities  as 
tribes  and  as  Individuals;  historical 
and  traditional  rights  to  education  of 
tribes  because  of  the  special  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  Federal  government:  self 
determination:  interface  w’ith  domi¬ 
nant  culture;  the  freedom  of  choice 
amoung  sound  educational  options. 

Education  governed  by  this  philos¬ 
ophy  should  provide  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native  students:  Basic  tools  es¬ 
sential  to  learning  in  today’s  world, 
appreciation  of  oneself,  one’s  society, 
one’s  place  in  the  world,  ability  to 
think  critically,  opportunity  to  devel¬ 
op  creatively,  options  for  vocational 
and  professional  skills,  marketable 
within  the  community  of  choice. 

28.  A  set  of  goals  and  priorities 
should  be  systematically  developed, 
consistent  with  the  above  philosophy. 

The  system  established  to  develop 
and  maintain  a  set  of  goals  and  prior¬ 
ities  should  provide  for:  Means  to 


reach  the  goals,  e.g.  manpower  and  re¬ 
sources  needed,  planning,  schedules 
for  completion,  assignments  of  respon¬ 
sibility,  etc.;  continuing  review  and 
evaluation  of  goals  and  priorities,  al¬ 
lowing  for  change  as  goals  are 
reached,  or  as  events  may  change  pri¬ 
orities;  continuing  input  from  tribal 
and  Alaska  Native  communities  in  set¬ 
ting  goals  and  priorities  and  in  steps  to 
implement. 

The  goals  and  priorities  would  be 
bsised  on  the  slated  philosophy  of 
Indian  and  Alaska  Native  education, 
and  the  needs  of  the  tribes  and  vil¬ 
lages.  ratlier  than,  as  in  the  past,  on 
the  appropriations  available. 

The  goals  and  priorities  once  estab- 
U.shed  by  the  Assistant  Secretary,  with 
meaningful  tribal  participation,  would 
be  communicated  not  only  throughout 
the  BIA  operated  schools,  but  through 
appropriate  advocates  and  informed 
leadership  to  public  schools  with 
Indian  populations  as  well. 

Needs  a.s.sessments  and  educational 
codes  already  developed  by  some 
tribes  provide  a  basis  for  goals  and  pri¬ 
orities.  Other  tribes  and  villages 
should  have  acce.ss  to  these  models 
and  incentives  to  develop  their  own  as¬ 
sessments  and  codes. 

The  basic  system  should  be  estab¬ 
lished,  with  tribal  and  native  input 
throughout,  within  no  more  than  two 
years. 

29.  Maximum  participation  of  Indian 
and  Alaska  Native  parents,  tribal  gov- 
erronents,  and  Indian  education  ex¬ 
perts  should  be  systematically  sought 
in  the  decisionmaking  process  in  the 
community,  the  region,  and  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Community 

BIA-operated  schools  and  the  three 
post-secondary  education  institutions 
should  be  administered  with  maxi¬ 
mum  local  participation  as  soon  as 
possible;  Using  Boards  of  Regents, 
tribal  or  Alaska  Native  school  boards, 
or  multi-tribal  school  boards,  as  appro¬ 
priate:  with  board  having  authority 
for  operations  including  contract  nego¬ 
tiations,  budget  approvals,  hiring  and 
firing  of  staff;  accountable  to  students, 
parents,  tribal  and  village  govern¬ 
ments,  and  school  administrators  for 
quality  of  education  (guidelines  for  ac¬ 
countability  will  Include  mechanisms 
for  resolving  conflicts  and  bringing  ap¬ 
peals  to  a  binding  solution);  with  a 
policy  of  offering  alternatives  to 
hiring  teachers  only  through  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice,  without  the  necessity  of  contract¬ 
ing  for  the  entire  school  operation;  if 
civil  servants  are  replaced,  alternative 
Civil  Service  jobs  should  be  found  for 
them,  or  they  should  be  otherwise  pro¬ 
vided  for  via  early  retirement  or  by 
other  means. 

Regional 

Regional/area  school  boards  should 
be  established,  representative  of  local 
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school  boards,  including  parents,  tribal 
and  village  govemmente,  and  recog¬ 
nized  Indian  education  experts,  to  be 
responsible  for  continuing  Indian 
input  to  decisions  such  as  locations, 
staffing,  and  other  resources  needed 
for  wider-than-local  technical  support. 
One  member,  perhaps  the  Chairman, 
would  serve  on  a  national  committee 
or  board. 

Intermediate  or  regional  offices 
should  assist  school  boards  and  tribal 
governments  in  region/area:  To  initi¬ 
ate  and  carry  out  educational  needs 
assessments  and  planning;  to  maintain 
two-way  communication  between 
Indian  or  Alaska  Native  community 
and  Washington  on  overall  policy  and 
regulation,  and  on  tribal  needs  and 
concerns,  as  reflected  in  budget  and 
other  participation  opportunities;  to 
develop  necessary  legal  entities  and  in¬ 
struments  for  local  management  of 
schools;  encouraging  both  provision  of 
local  options  for  education  in  Indian 
and  Alaska  Native  schools,  public 
schools,  and  boarding  schools  and  the 
understanding  of  the  options  avail¬ 
able;  assist  tribes  in  selecting  geo¬ 
graphical  location  for  its  educational 
services  center,  and  acquiring  the  nec¬ 
essary  resources  and  expertise  to  be 
made  available  there. 

National  Level 

A  working  committee  should  be  es¬ 
tablished  to  advise  the  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  on  establishment  of  goals  and 
priorities,  and  on  implementation, 
review  and  evaluation. 

The  committee  should  be  made  up 
of  tribal  education  leaders,  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native  educators  who  are  rec¬ 
ognized  experts  in  their  fields  both  lo¬ 
cally  and  nationally,  and  parents  rep¬ 
resentative  of  local  school  boards,  and 
able  to  relay  communications  from 
tribal  commimities  as  well  as  to  them. 
Recognized  Indian  education  groups 
should  have  access  to  the  committee 
through  appropriate  consultation  pro¬ 
cedures  and  representation. 

Members  of  the  working  committee 
should  represent  such  key  areas  of  ex¬ 
pertise  as  teacher  training,  curriculum 
development,  library,  audio-visual 
learning  materials,  school  administra¬ 
tion,  educational  data  gathering  and 
use  (including  statistical  data). 

Membership  should  be  short  term,  if 
not  ad  hoc,  allowing  flexibility  so  that 
expertise  targeted  to  particular  prior¬ 
ity  needs  can  be  brought  to  bear, 
within  a  specific  timeframe,  for  action 
recommendations  to  the  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary.  The  working  committee  should 
be  product  oriented.  That  is,  it  should 
undertake  projects  and  develop  specif¬ 
ic  recommendations  in  areas  of  need, 
as  opposed  to  being  a  general  advisory 
panel  with  broad,  philosophical  rea¬ 
sons  for  being,  but  with  no  sharply  fo¬ 
cused  goals. 


Overall 

The  initial  and  continuing  task  of 
boards/committees  at  each  level  and 
location  should  be  to  develop  goals 
and  priorities  for  each  kind  of  educa¬ 
tional  need  under  its  control:  To  com¬ 
municate  these  to  higher  level  and/or 
to  oversee  implementation  as  plans  are 
drawn  and  resources  become  available; 
to  resolve  conflicts  between  points  of 
view  or  priorities,  in  a  systematic  and 
orderly  manner;  and  to  attack  the 
luunet  needs  in  the  next  order  of  pri¬ 
ority. 

30.  Changes  should  be  made  in  loca¬ 
tions  of  key  BIA  education-related  or¬ 
ganizational  units,  to  assure  (a)  a  fo¬ 
cussed  central  direction  for  all  educa¬ 
tional  programs;  and  (b)  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  distribution  of  technical  assis¬ 
tance  resources. 

The  administrative  authority  for  all 
education-related  programs  should  be 
brought  together,  headquartered  in 
the  Central  Office  in  Washington. 

Educational  activities  now  adminis¬ 
tered  elsewhere  in  the  BIA.  such  as 
adult  education,  vocational  training, 
career  development,  those  portions  of 
other  programs  that  can  best  be 
served  by  the  education  division,  in¬ 
ternships.  and  other  related  programs, 
should  be  brought  together  and  ad¬ 
ministered  under  education  line  au¬ 
thorities.  For  portions  not  moved,  spe¬ 
cific  communication  and  coordination 
procedures  should  be  instituted.  In  the 
past,  many  activities  which  tribes  and 
villages  view  as  “educational”  have 
often  followed  different  policies, 
guidelines,  and  directives  from  differ¬ 
ent  places  within  the  Central  Office. 

Educational  technical  assistance  ser¬ 
vices  should  be  offered  at  geographical 
locations  convenient  to  groups  of 
tribes,  as  determined  by  them. 

31.  Plans  for  all  education-related 
activities  should  include  statements  or 
steps  which  recognize  or  reinforce 
Indian  and  Alaska  Native  cultural 
heritage  as  a  basis  for  identity,  and 
strength— as  tribes,  as  communities, 
and  as  individuals. 

Indian  and  Alaska  Native  youth 
should  know  their  history,  their  cul¬ 
ture,  their  legendary  heroes  and 
today’s  role  models,  the  relationship 
of  the  past  to  the  present,  and  the  cur¬ 
rent  affairs  of  their  tribes. 

Bicultural  and  bilingual  progrrams 
should  be  pursued  as  a  way  of  main¬ 
taining  options  for  youth  in  choosing 
careers  and  life-styles,  from  Indian 
world  and  from  the  dominant  culture. 
Some  means  include:  Seeking  techni¬ 
cal  assistance  and  financial  support 
for  expert  needs  analysis  and  array  of 
options  for  interested  tribes;  technol¬ 
ogy  transfer  from  tribes  with  success¬ 
ful  programs  underway;  orientation  of 
teachers,  administrators  and  parents 
to  possibilities  and  issues,  resources 
and  commitments  needed;  preparing 
to  respond  affirmatively  to  tribal  and 


village  choices,  including  necessary  in¬ 
terface/advocacy  with  HEW-OE;  seed 
money  for  planning,  research  and  de¬ 
velopment. 

Sessions,  beginning  informally  as 
soon  as  possible,  should  be  arranged  to 
orient  school  teachers  and  administra¬ 
tors  so  their  attitudes  reflect  high  ex¬ 
pectations  for  the  youth  in  their 
charge,  which  are  both  realistic  and 
fair,  and  which  are  understood  by  the 
students  and  their  parents. 

The  'Cultural  Studies  Center  at 
Santa  Fe  should  be  provided  increased 
funding  and  staff  capability  to  better 
serve  the  range  of  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  needs;  In  testing  educational 
innovations;  in  controlled/contained 
Indian  culture  “laboratory”  situations 
for  use  in  orienting  non-Indian  policy 
makers  to  the  ramifications  of  Indian 
culture. 

The  Santa  Fe  School  of  Art  should 
be  evaluated  and  used  as  a  model  for 
establishing  centers  in  other  regions 
which  would  offer  comparable  Indian 
educational  experience. 

32.  Steps  should  be  taken  to  upgrade 
the  caliber  of  education  offered  in  BIA 
schools  and  other  schools  which  serve 
Indian  and  Alaska  Native  youth. 

Schooling  for  Indian  people  should 
be  raised  to  a  measurably  high  stan¬ 
dard.  and  so  recognized— for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  students  seeking  opportunities 
elsewhere,  and  to  assure  due  recogni¬ 
tion  of  professional  and  vocational 
qualifications  of  Indian  candidates  for 
positions  anywhere. 

An  accreditation  system  should  be 
developed  for  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  schools  which  meets  at  the 
least  all  minimum  scholastic  standards 
of  non-Indian  schools  (necessary  for 
post  secondary  school  entrance),  with 
no  diminishing  of  cultural  identity. 

An  Indian  teacher  training  program 
should  be  developed  comparable  to  the 
Careers  Opportiuiity  Program.  Admin¬ 
istration.  teachers  and  support  staff  of 
Indian  schools  should  receive  in-ser¬ 
vice  cultural  orientation. 

A  determination  should  be  required, 
with  Indian  and  Alaska  parent  and 
tribal  government  participavion,  of  the 
role  of  off-reservation  boarding 
schools  (halfway  house,  special  educa¬ 
tion,  others).  Goals  and  objectives  of 
the  school  should  be  articulated.  Open 
enrollment  should  be  the  rule. 

Standard  eligibility  criteria  should 
be  developed  and  used  for  the  award 
of  scholarships  for  higher  education, 
continuing  education,  vocational  edu¬ 
cation.  etc.  Incentives  should  be  devel¬ 
oped.  including  seeking  of  extra  ear¬ 
marked  funds,  to  encourage  graduate 
level  or  continuing  education  of  well- 
qualified  candidates  in  critically 
needed  disciplines. 

Provision  shall  be  made  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  sought  to  offer  teachers,  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  boards  knowledge  of 
and  access  to  innovative  techniques: 
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To  overcome  special  problems  such  as 
limited  previous  educational  back¬ 
ground  of  both  teachers  and  students; 
distance  of  pupils  from  teaching  re¬ 
sources.  etc,,  techniques  include  edupa- 
tional  television;  cable,  closed  circuit 
and  portable  cassette  television;  satel¬ 
lite  systems;  other  communication  and 
audio  visual  aids;  transportation  sys¬ 
tems;  mobile  talent  pools  for  special 
sessions,  seminars,  training. 

Systematic  and  concerted  efforts 
should  be  made  to  transfer  the  results 
of  experiments,  innovations,  or  any 
problem  solutions  from  the  place  of 
testing  to  places  which  could  benefit 
from  the  experience,  by  mean,s  of  con¬ 
tinuous.  thoughtful  communications 
throughout  the  entire  network  of 
school  and  BIA  administrators,  service 
personnel,  teachers,  students,  parents, 
boards  and  committees,  and  tribal  gov¬ 
ernments. 

An  evaluation  should  be  made  of 
special  Indian  programs  provided 
under  contracts  with  specific  colleges 
and  universities,  as  opposed  to  allow¬ 
ing  Indian  youth  to  attend  schools  of 
their  choice.  Since  the  overhead 
charges  for  such  programs  constitute 
40%  of  the  funding  and  colleges  then 
have  to  train  their  staffs  in  Indian  re¬ 
lationships,  direct  funding  of  students 
would  appear  to  be  better  and  more 
flexible  use  of  available  dollars.  It 
might  also  serve  to  broaden  the  op¬ 
tions  for  disciplines  available  to  ad¬ 
vanced  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  stu¬ 
dents. 

Administrative  procedures  through¬ 
out  the  education  systems  should  be 
simplified  and  expedited  to  arrive  at 
decisions  quickly,  announce  the  results 
whether  negative  or  positive,  and 
move  ahead  to  develop  new  plans  and 
strategies  for  unmet  needs. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  maximum 
dollar  amounts  should  go  to  local 
levels,  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the 
needs  assessments  of  the  tribes  them¬ 
selves.  Less  discretionary  money 
should  be  left  at  area  and  national 
levels. 

33.  Community  and  tribal  needs  as¬ 
sessments,  adequately  funded,  should 
be  started  immediately  with  full  local 
Indian  and  Alaska  native  participa¬ 
tion. 

Funding  should  be  sought  and  made 
available  immediately  so  that  local 
schools  and  boards  can  begin  needs  as¬ 
sessments. 

Needs  assessments  should  be  done 
insofar  as  possible  by  Indian  tribes 
and  Alaska  Native  communities  them¬ 
selves.  Any  necessary  data  processing 
and  analysis  techniuques  can  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  contracted  or  in-house  project 
teams  or  individuals  from  area  office, 
multi-tribal  regions,  or  Central  office. 

Time  frames  for  original  needs  as¬ 
sessments  should  be  very  brief,  no 
longer  then  six  months,  and  provision 
should  be  made  for  periodic  review 


and  update  of  needs  assessments  de¬ 
pending  on  .such  factors  as  changing 
age  ranges  or  numbers  of  school  chil¬ 
dren  served. 

34.  Comprehensive  school  funding 
packages  should  be  developed  and  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  process  for  commit¬ 
ment  to  a  relatively  stable  level  of 
funding. 

Other  government  funding  sources 
in  addition  to  those  in  BIA.  should  be 
reviewed  in  a  systematic  manner  to 
assist  tribes  or  villages  in  meeting  local 
needs  indicated  by  their  assessments. 

Accompanying  this  packaging  of 
funds  should  be  some  form  of  commit¬ 
ment,  for  an  agreed-upon  period  of 
years  beyond  the  then-current  budget 
planning  cycle,  so  that  tribes  and  com¬ 
munities  can  plan  for  the  longer  range 
with  greater  certainty  than  at  present. 
Performance  should  be  monitored,  and 
technical  assistance  available  to  assure 
satisfactory  performance  over  the 
commitment  period,  so  the  system 
does  not  constitute  an  unwarranted 
risk  of  Federal  funds.  (A  possible 
mechanism,  subject  to  study  and  legal 
review,  would  be  some  form  of  revolv¬ 
ing  fund  or  account,  allowing  for  some 
averaging  out  of  funds  projected 
against  funds  actually  available  with¬ 
out  the  necessity  for  case  by  case  re¬ 
programming.) 

35.  Discussions  with  tribal  leaders 
and  educators  in  the  Indian  communi¬ 
ty  revealed  a  strong  belief  that  Indian 
education  should  remain  in  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  not  be 
placed  in  another  Federal  Department 
or  Agency. 

Consultation:  Indian  and  Alaska 

Native  Participation  on  Decision- 

Making— Extent  and  Limitations 

President  Carter  has  said  that  deci¬ 
sions  affecting  Indians  would  be  made 
in  “Tribal  Council  Chambers.”  In  pre¬ 
vious  years.  Presidents  Johnson  and 
Nixon  emphasized  the  need  for  more 
constructive  participation  by  Indian 
tribes  and  Alaska  natives.  In  the  early 
1970’s,  funds  and  some  measure  of 
funding  decision-making  for  social  and 
economic  a^istance  programs  were  re¬ 
stored  to  local  government  levels;  that 
is,  to  tribal  councils  and  village  corpo¬ 
rations. 

36.  The  Assistant  Secretary  and  the 
top  management  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  should:  Clearly  define 
the  consultation  process,  establish 
guidelines  for  identifying  appropriate 
persons  or  groups  to  be  consulted,  and 
develop  guidelines  for  determining 
when  consultation  is  appropriate. 

As  part  of  the  policy  aimed  at  get¬ 
ting  grass-roots  involvement  in  deci¬ 
sion-making.  Federal  Government 
agencies  requested  consultation  with 
representatives  of  those  groups  affect¬ 
ed  by  social  legislation.  Indians  and 
Alaska  Natives  were  represented  on 
national  and  regional  levels  by  several 


different  groups,  representing  diversi¬ 
fied  interests. 

The  National  Tribal  Chairmen’s  As¬ 
sociation  was  established  in  1971  by 
tribal  leaders  to  allow  elected  tribal 
leaders  a  strengthened  voice  in  advis¬ 
ing  and  participating  in  Federal  pro¬ 
gram  and  policies  of  high  importance 
to  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  on  the 
national  level.  The  NTCA  constitution 
precludes  any  involvement  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  in  internal  matters  of  any 
tribe. 

The  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians  was  originally  formed  during 
the  1950's.  It  is  an  organization  made 
up  of  tribes,  tribal  representatives  and 
individuals  encompassing  a  larger 
cross-sectional  representation  of 
American  Indians.  NCAI  is  controlled 
by  an  Executive  Council  made  up  of 
member  tribes.  It  has  increasingly  re¬ 
quested  consultation  on  Federal 
Indian  programs  and  policies. 

Local  and  Special  Interest 
Representation 

In  each  area  served  by  the  BIA  there 
are  at  present  representative  intertri¬ 
bal  groups  which  have  served  as  con¬ 
sultants  on  a  range  of  subject  mat¬ 
ters— be  they  national  Indian  or 
Alaska  Native  priorities  on  issues 
which  impact  only  their  geographical 
area— of  concern  to  the  tribes  they 
represent.  These  area  intertribal 
groups  vary  widely  in  nature.  Some  ex¬ 
amples  are;  All  Indian  Pueblo  Council, 
Montana  Intertribal  Council,  United 
Tribes  of  Western  Oklahoma  & 
Kansas.  Affiliated  Tribes  of  North¬ 
western  Indians,  Interlakes  Tribal 
Council,  United  Sioux  Tribes,  United 
Tribes  of  North  Dakota.  United  South 
Eastern  Tribes,  Intertribal  Council  of 
Arizona  and  Nevada,  Small  Tribes  of 
Western  Washington,  Alaska  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Natives,  etc. 

Other  groups  have  formed  based 
upon  common  resources  problems, 
such  as  minerals  development— Coun¬ 
cil  of  Energy  Resource  Tribes;  the 
Native  American  Natural  Resource 
Development  Federation  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Great  Plains;  water  resources— 
Federation  of  Colorado  River  Tribes. 

Some  other  expamples  of  organiza¬ 
tions  offering  consultation  are:  The 
National  Indian  Education  Associ¬ 
ations,  National  American  Indian 
Cattlemen’s  Association,  National 
Indian  Women’s  Groups  to  name  only 
a  few. 

Attempts  to  Define  Consultation 

Several  interpretations  of  self-deter¬ 
mination  hold  that  consultation  gives 
tribes  or  groups  the  right  to  make  the 
final  decision.  Others  have  Interpreted 
consultation  as  a  process  of  conferring 
with  the  affected  tribes  or  groups 
before  a  final  decision  is  reached, 
which  decision  may  or  may  not  fully 
reflect  the  desires  of  the  tribe  or  tribal 
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group  or  native  village.  The  consulta¬ 
tion  process  is  clearly  meaningless  if  it 
is  nothing  more  than  random  informa¬ 
tion  haphazardly  collect,ed  from 
groups  prior  to  a  decision  made  by  the 
Federal  govemment  agency  involved. 
On  the  other  hand,  consultation 
cannot  be  broadly  interpreted  to  mean 
that  Federal  appointments  or  deci¬ 
sions  by  the  Federal  trustees  can  be 
vetoed  by  a  tribe  or  group. 

Obligations  of  the  F'ederal  trust  rela¬ 
tionship,  laws  and  Federal  appoint¬ 
ment  and  other  regulations  make  the 
Federal  Government  or  its  agencies  le¬ 
gally  responsible  for  final  determina¬ 
tions  so  they  must  specify  in  large 
part  w'hat  those  determinations  must 
be.  Some  of  those  determinations  may 
be  contrary  to  the  wants  of  tribes  or 
tribal  groups. 

Under  provisions  of  the  Self-Deter¬ 
mination  Act,  there  is  no  barrier  to  a 
tribe  or  tribal  group  participating 
fully  in  the  decision-making  process, 
provided  that  a  formal  mechani.sm 
exists  to  ensure  equitable  participa¬ 
tion  by  affected  Indian  tribes  or 
Alaska  Natives  in  that  process.  But 
not  even  every  decision  under  the  Self- 
Determination  Act  may  be  made  by 
Indian  or  Native  Alaska  tribes  or  tribal 
groups  acting  in  their  own  behalf. 
Many  decisions,  even  under  that  law, 
must  still  be  made  and  enforced  by 
duly  constituted  Federal  agencies. 

Effecting  Consultatiori 

Based  upon  the  above  discussion, 
three  questions  should  be  asked  about 
consultation: 

(I)  What  is  the  consultation  process? 

(II)  Who  is  the  appropriate  person 
or  group  to  consult  on  a  particular 
issue? 

(III)  When  is  consultation  appropri¬ 
ate? 

These  questions,  particularly  the 
first,  are  not  easy  to  answer,  but  the 
Task  Force  members  believe  they 
must  be  answered.  In  the  absence  of 
answers,  calls  for  consultation  with 
Indian  and  Native  Alaska  people  can 
only  breed  cynicism  and  irresponsibil¬ 
ity. 

To  assist  BIA  top  management  to 
formulate  answers  to  these  questions, 
the  Task  Force  offers  some  guidelines 
for  consideration. 

Issue  (I) 

(A)  The  consultation  process  must 
involve  at  least  the  following  steps: 
Identification  of  the  appropriate 
people,  tribes  or  intertribal  groups  or 
corporations  likely  to  be  affected: 
issues  clearly  displayed,  with  factual 
information  provided  so  that  intelli¬ 
gent,  knowledgeable  consultation  can 


take  place;  adequate  lead  time  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  complete  understanding  of 
issues,  reflection,  reporting,  recom¬ 
mending;  reporting  back  of  decisions 
made  and  reasons  therefor  to  those  in¬ 
volved  in  consultation:  including  docu¬ 
mentation  of  participation;  route  of 
appeal,  if  necessary,  by  affected  par¬ 
ties. 

(B)  Position  paper  summaries  on 
major  issues  should  be  maintained  and 
kept  available  for  Government  deci¬ 
sion-makers. 

(C)  Statement  should  be  prepared 
and  promulgated  that  consultation 
does  not  convey  veto  power. 

(D)  The  Task  Force  recommends 
consultation  be  defined  as  process  of 
communication  with  tribes  or  tribal 
groups  on  policy  and  program  propos¬ 
als  or  issues  which  will  affect  the  tribe 
or  group  by  providing  them  with  an 
opportunity  for  review  and  response. 

(E)  A  variety  of  means  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  consultation— including  a 
full  range  of  “public  participation 
techniques,”  ranging  from  informal 
meetings  and  contacts  for  information 
dissemination  and  feedback  to  formal 
hearings,  depending  on  the  subject  at 
issue,  and  some  brief  record  should  be 
kept  of  the  means,  the  participants 
and  the  opinions  heard. 

Issue  (II) 

(A)  The  Task  Force  .  recommends 
that  on  matters  of  national  Indian  pri¬ 
ority  the  consultation  process  be  be- 
tw'een  the  BIA,  the  Department,  (or 
other  Federal  agency)  and  the  nation¬ 
al  Indian  organizations,  with  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  input  by  constituent 
tribes  and  members  into  the  positions 
taken  by  the  national  organizations. 

(B)  With  respect  to  matters  affect¬ 
ing  certain  areas,  consultation  should 
be  between  the  regional  or  area  offi¬ 
cials  and  the  area  intertribal  groups 
and  their  constituent  tribes. 

(C)  With  respect  to  matters  of 
impact  on  specific  subject  matters 
such  as  natural  resources  minerals, 
water,  livestock,  etc.,  consultation 
should  be  between  the  Federal  agency 
involved  at  whatever  level  and  its  cor¬ 
responding  level  of  tribal  organization 
and  constituent  tribes  and  members 
(whether  the  question  is  of  national, 
regional  or  local  concern). 

(D)  With  respect  to  matters  affect¬ 
ing  a  tribe,  consultation  should  be 
with  that  tribal  council  and  the  corre¬ 
sponding  level  of  the  Federal  agency 
involved  be  it  national,  regional  or 
local. 

Issue  (III) 

The  consultation  process  is  only  ap¬ 
propriate  when  there  is  room  for  lati¬ 


tude  within  enabling  legislation,  ex¬ 
ecutive  order,  or  governing  regulations 
such  that  consultation  can  result  in 
significant  modifications  or  changes  in 
proposed  actions. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  and  top 
management  of  the  Bureau  (and  the 
Department)  should  be  constantly 
aware  of  need  for  clear,  timely  infor¬ 
mation  on  issues  of  significance  to 
Tribes  and  Alaska  Natives,  with  indi¬ 
cation  of  formal  and  informal  consul¬ 
tation  or  comment  opportunities  de¬ 
scribed,  and  responsible  offices  or  offi¬ 
cials  identified  for  inquiry. 

B.  ACTION  PLAN 

The  Task  Force  recommends  the  fol¬ 
lowing  plan  for  carrying  the  report 
recommendations  forward  into  imple¬ 
mentation. 

Introduction 

Based  on  the  commitment  to  reorga¬ 
nization  by  the  President,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs,  the  Task 
Force  is  convinced  that  highest  De¬ 
partmental  priority  will  be  assigned  to 
implementing  these  or  equivalent  rec¬ 
ommended  changes.  The  proposed 
changes  in  this  Report  have  been  re¬ 
viewed  by  significeiit  numbers  of  Indi¬ 
ans  and  Ala.ska  Native  individuals  and 
groups.  The  Task  Force  believes  that 
the  preponderance  of  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native  opinion  has  been  re¬ 
flected  in  its  Report. 

Five  general  steps  are  proposed 

1.  Release  of  Report  for  review  and 
comment  by  Indian  and  Alaska  Native 
tribes,  groups  and  individuals,  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  within  60  days  of  publica¬ 
tion  In  the  Federal  Register. 

2.  Review  and  approval  in  principle 
of  the  Report  and  comments  by  Indi¬ 
ans  and  Alaska  Natives,  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  the  Under  Secretary,  and  the  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs. 
Decision  reached  by  top  management 
as  to  what  portions  of  the  Report  will 
be  accepted  for  implementation. 

3.  Establishment  of  a  suitable  imple¬ 
mentation  team  reporting  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary.  The  team  should  include 
Indian  representation. 

4.  Develop  detailed  implementation 
work  plan— tasks,  responsibility  assign¬ 
ments,  target  dates. 

5.  Evaluate  Implementation  to  deter¬ 
mine  progress  toward  reorganization. 
These  evaluations  should  be  conduct¬ 
ed  quarterly  for  the  first  two  year,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  orderly  transition  to  the 
Management  Research  and  Evaluation 
unit  (MR&E)  for  subsequent  monitor¬ 
ing. 
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